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THE LITTLE LAND. 
I. 
The men who thought for England 
When Peace was on the earth 
Saw her as a Behemoth, 
A god of monstrous girth; 
But to those who fight for England 
To them appeareth she 
A small carved jewel of a land 
No larger than a human hand, 
With fields of emerald, and a band 
Of sapphire for a sea. 


II. 

We boasted once in England, 

When pride and peace were ours, 
Of vast dead piles whose brick and 

stone 

Rose tall as Babel’s Towers. 
Now round the men of England 

Are shells that burst and scream, 
And they that think on her again 
Grow cold to death and dead to pain 
Because of one green winding lane 

Or one blue secret stream. 


III. 
For we that dreamed in England, 
Like fevered men we were, 
That longed to fling the windows out 
Wide to the wind and air; 
But now that England’s peril 
Draws nearer like a vice, 
We draw our swords and strike out 
hard, 
Being indeed like men who guard 
A tiny box of myrrh or nard 
Whose worth is past all price. 
Geoffrey Howard. 
The New Witness. 


THE SEARCHLIGHITS. 
Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight 
The lean black cruisers search the 
sea. 
Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve and find no enemy. 
Only they know each leaping wave 
May hide the lightning and their grave. 


Not far, not far into the night, 
These level swords of night can 
pierce ; 
Yet for her faith does England fight, 
Her faith in this our universe, 
Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law; 


The law that rules the stars, our stay, 

Our compass through the world’s 
wide sea, 

The one sure light, the one sure way, 
The one firm base of liberty ; 

The one firm road that men have trod 

Through Chaos to the throne of God. 

Alfred Noyes. 


STELLA. 
I can dream no beauty dearer than 
your voice, , 
When like moonrise over midnigh 
waters drawing nearer 
With the noise 
Of sleeping seas you come a song un- 
bodied to the hearer— 
I can dream no beauty dearer than 
your voice. 


But beyond all dreams the glory of 
your glance 

Breaks like a slow-stirring dawn, that 
calls the hoary 

Seas to dance 

In little waves far out against a sun- 
swept promontory— 

Heart desires no greater glory than 
your glance. 


Past desires and dreams the treasure 
of your touch: 
Eye and ear could wit not of the gift 
that brims the measure, 
Sweetness such 
As cool of evening borne along the 
dove-like wings of pleasure— 
Only love was ‘told the treasure of 
your touch. 
Lionel Glover. 
The British Review. 


THE WORD. 
The pain had been sharp— 
’Twas an oath on his lips when he 
died. 
Yet, sung to a harp 
By an angel, it can’t be denied 
The word would sound well; 
For within it there lurked his intent, 
Not suited to hell. 
And in heaven, they sing what he 
meant. 
Armel O'Connor. 
The Westminster Gazette. 
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GERMAN WAR LITERATURE.* 


No one who knows Germany will 
need to be told that it has been 
flooded with war literature. At all 
times the booksellers’ windows and 
counters display a great profusion of 
paper-covered pamphlets and booklets 
on every current topic. They seem to 
spring up like mushrooms in a night. 
At such a time as this, when there is 
only one topic, and that of surpassing 
interest, they were bound to be more 
numerous than usual. The prodigious 
pamphleteering energies of a country 
which daily devours more printed mat- 
ter than any other two together have 
been concentrated on the war and 
stimulated to the highest pitch of pro- 
duction. We have done pretty well 
ourselves in this line, but where we 
produce tens the Germans produce 
hundreds, and that may be taken as 
a rough measure of the volume of 
their war literature. It is a pity that 
we have not had more opportunities of 
studying it. Many of our newspapers 
have daily supplied their readers with 
instructive extracts from the German 
Press, which have been a valuable help 
to serious students of affairs in follow- 
ing the course of opinion in Germany. 
But the German newspapers are too 
much under the influence and control 
of official authority to be a trust- 
worthy mirror of public opinion. The 
Germans themselves believe their news- 
papers to be the best, the most in- 
dependent and the most trustworthy in 
the world; but that is one of their 


*1.“Zwischen Krieg und Frieden.” Von G. 
Irmer, F. von Liszt, A. Dix, K. Lamprecht, u.a. 
Leipzig ; Hirzel. 

2. ‘Der Deutsche Krieg.” Von P. Rohrbach, H. 
Oncken, R. Eucken, A.O. Meyer, u.a. Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 

8.“*Deutsche Reden in schwerer Zeit.” Von H. 
Delbruck, A. Lasson, von Harnack, u.a. Berlin: 
K. Heymann’s Verlag. 

4.‘‘Zum Weltvolk Hindurch!” Von P. Rohr- 
bach. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn’s Nachf. 

5.“‘Warum wir siegen mussen.” Von Willy 
Helm. Berlin: Concordia Deutsche Verlags-Ans- 


innumerable delusions about the su- 
periority of their own _ institutions, 
The German newspapers are less in- 
dependent than those of any other 
country; and though it cannot be said 
that they are less trustworthy than 
some others, their subjection to official 
control and their dependence on official 
inspiration make it necessary to dis- 
count their whole treatment of public 
affairs. : 

The lecturers and writers of pam- 
phlets and books are more independent 
and more original. Indeed, they sup- 
ply both the newspapers and the au- 
thorities with ideas and arguments. 
They are the “intellectuals”; they 
create the “isms” of the day that rule 
German intelligence and are the real 
authors and guides of public opinion. 
They represent intellectual authority, 
whose decrees are accepted not less 
submissively than those of the police 
in civil life. As somebody has said, 
they are-the keepers of the German 
conscience. Moreover their medium of 
expression permits more deliberation 
than the daily newspaper, though that 
is more deliberate in Germany than in 
other countries. A self-contained pam- 
phlet or book is more complete or 
coherent than a newspaper article, and 
the imprint of the author invests it 
with greater responsibility. A study 
of these publications is the best guide 
to the workings of the German spirit, 
which it is most important for us to 
understand. Unfortunately they are 
hard to come by and very few people 
here seem to have made any study of 
them or to know anything of them at 
all, except through references quoted 
from German papers or made by those 
neutral travellers who have con- 
tributed to our own papers accounts 
of life in Germany during the war. 
Through these channels the German 


\ 
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point of view has gradually come to be 
better understood. The German war 
literature would have revealed it 
sooner and more fully, and the knowl- 
edge would have corrected many fal- 
lacious ideas and false expectations 
which have prevented a true appreci- 
ation of the nature of the struggle 
and are only now beginning to give 
place to a fuller comprehension. 

Our notions hitherto have been based 
almost entirely on the writings of 
Bernhardi, Treitschke and Nietzsche, 
which have been translated, spread 
broadcast and quoted with a damnable 
iteration here, but are rarely men- 
tioned in Germany. The conception of 
the war derived from these sources is 
that it is purely a war of ambition 
and aggression, engineered by the mili- 
tary party and the Kaiser, a- war of 
rulers and diplomatists, in which the 
people play at most a submissive and 
involuntary part if not an unwilling 
one. “We have no quarrel with the 
German people’ was a common 
phrase, and the popular notion, to 
which caricaturists still cling, was 
that the Kaiser was personally re- 
sponsible for the whole thing. In some 
quarters the German intellectuals were 
specially excepted from blame and 
were set over against the Junkers, who 
alone supported the war. In general 
the civilian population was distin- 
guished from the military element; 
and, in particular, the working classes, 
who form the great mass, were re- 
garded as not having their hearts in 
the war, but as being the submissive 
tools of an iron compulsion. 

} The result of these notions was fail- 
ure to realize the unity, determination 
and reserve strength of the German 
nation and the consequent intensity 
of the struggle to which we were com- 
mitted. Even now they are very im- 
perfectly realized, though a truer es- 
timate is beginning to prevail. The 
other day Lord Rosebery extolled the 


British achievement of raising an 
army of two millions by voluntary en- 
listment as something unparalleled in 
history. He evidently does not know 
that at the beginning of the war, with- 
out any appeal or advertisement, two 
million volunteers offered themselves in 
Germany over and above the millions 
liable to compulsory service. There 
were so many volunteers that the 
authorities did not know what to do 
with them. If we have been training 
ours all these months they have been 
training theirs, and this accounts for 
their unexpected reserves of strength 
in the field, which have so palpably up- 
set the laborious and confident calcula- 
tions of the military critics. We have 
been ignorant of facts as well as of 
the mentality of the enemy. A study 
of German war literature might have 
saved us from such blunders, and from 
such surprises as the gas attacks. This 
weapon is no sudden device adopted by 
a desperate enemy to make good his 
weakness in other respects. It has 
been in preparation since the begin- 
ning of the war, and has only waited 
for complete elaboration and a favor- 
able opportunity. German _ writers 
boasted of these things at an early 
date, and the technical department 
still has other surprises up its sleeve. 

In a war of peoples like this it is 
peculiarly desirable to know the 
enemy’s point of view. If part of the 
energy expended on explaining—for the 
thousandth time—the origin of the 
war and on empty denunciations and 
foolish jeers had been devoted to 
studying the German state of mind it 
would have profited us more. How- 
ever, there is one consolation, and that 
is the fact that the Germans are even 
more astray about us than we about 
them. The conceptions even of learned 
men about our history, our political 
and social institutions, our ways of 
living and thinking, and our national 
character betray a grotesque ignor- 
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ance. But it is part of a general ig- 
norance. They misunderstand all other 
peoples, as indeed the course of the 
war has abundantly shown. They seem 
incapable of understanding any other 
people and their war literature reveals 
both the defect and its cause. It is a 
primary, irretrievable and fatal de- 
fect, and it will be their undoing. But 
before dealing fully with this charac- 
teristic it is well to make some general 
observations on the war literature here 
reviewed. 

It consists of some dozens of pam- 
phlets varying in length from a short 
essay or article to a small book. Most 
of these pamphlets are by more or less 
eminent professors or publicists of 
standing and repute. Nevertheless the 
most striking thing about them is their 
superficiality. With very few excep- 
tions they deal with some purely su- 
perficial aspect of the war, and the 
treatment almost always resolves it- 
self into praise of themselves and 
abuse of the enemy, particularly of 
England. One would have expected 
something a little deeper and broader 
in view of the magnitude and charac- 
ter of the struggle and the many pro- 
found problems—ethical, juridical, so- 
cial, political, historical, scientific and 
economic—which it raises. One would 
have expected some attempt to treat 
one or other of these problems—such 
as nationality and race, for instance, 
or international law or the nature of 
war—in a broad, dispassionate and sci- 
entific way, as some of them have been 
treated by the Oxford essayists. But 
there seems to be nothing of the kind. 
Even when the German writers take 
up some subject in a less polemical 
and more contemplative spirit they 
are unable to get away from Germany 
and the present war. Some essays by 
Professor Lamprecht, for instance, on 
“Krieg und Kultur” are agreeably 
calm and educative, but they are all 
about Germany. Similarly a pamphlet 


by Professor Deissmann of Berlin on 
“Der Krieg und die Religion” expressly 
avoids the general question of the re- 
lation between war and Christianity 
and deals only with the actual effect 
of the present campaign on the state 
of religious feeling in Germany. It is 
a thoughtful and instructive essay 
within its limits, and it contains some 
extremely interesting evidence of the 
pious fervor animating German sol- 
diers in the field; but it is all directed 
ad majorem Germanie gloriam. An- 
other religious utterance—a Christmas 
Eve discourse by Dr. Dryander—is still 
narrower. The Court preacher does, 
indeed, allow that the God of the Ger- 
mans is also the God of their enemies, 
and admits that they celebrate Christ- 
mas too; but he cannot refrain from 
sneers at their “paid mercenaries” 
and from invidious comparisons. God 
lends a much readier ear to the su- 
perior German soldiers, of course. It 
reminds one of Dean Ramsay’s story 
of two Scottish ladies in the Napole- 
onic wars. One of them observed that 
the reason why the British troops 
were always victorious was that they 
went into battle praying. The other 
objected that the French prayed too, 
which drew the delightful rejoinder 
“Hoot! the jabbering bodies! Wha 
could understand them?” 

Of course there may be some Ger- 
man publications of a broader and 
more intellectual character which have 
not reached this country. In time 
there undoubtedly will be such. But 
those here dealt with are typical. They 
had been selected for sale in a neutral 
country as most likely to attract at- 
tention by reason of the eminence of 
their authors, who are unquestionably 
representative of intellectual Germany ; 
and the total absence of dispassionate 
thought and abstract treatment among 
such a considerable number is very 
striking to anyone familiar with the 
usual methods of German writers. 
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The war has killed all the ‘“ismuses.” 
Like Aaron’s rod, Kriegismus has 
swallowed the rest and holds undis- 
puted sway. If this is shown on the 
negative side by what the war publi- 
cations do not contain, it is still more 
apparent on the positive side from 
what they do contain. They reveal 
with the utmost clearness the psycho- 
logical state of the German people 
which explains their attitude and all 
their proceedings. There is nothing in 
it absolutely new to the British public, 
which has recently undergone a good 
deal of enlightenment. But the full 
revelation so conveyed puts the case in 
a much clearer and more convincing 
light than occasional quotations or the 
impressions of travellers. 

The dominant note of the German 
war literature throughout is the tran- 
scendent superiority of everything Ger- 
man and the measureless inferiority 
of all other nations. Not only is this 
set out explicitly with the utmost em- 
phasis and in great detail, but the 
consciousness of it permeates every 
corner and cranny of the German mind 
and colors the German view of every- 
thing. It is difficult to realize the full 
magnitude and intensity of this influ- 
ence without reading through all these 
German publications, because the effect 
is cumulative. They treat many dif- 
ferent aspects of the war but always 
with the same result. They touch 
many strings and play many. tunes but 
the key is always the same. A neutral 
writer in “The Times” has recently 
described the effect of travelling in 
Germany and hearing German talk as 
hypnotic. A perusal of these pam- 
phlets has exactly the same effect. 
After a time one begins to wonder if 
one is on one’s head or one’s heels, 
asleep or awake, alive or dead. The 
whole world seems upside down or 
whirling in a mad and fantastic dance. 
One can understand the effect of this 
atmosphere on the German people. 


They are self-hypnotized into a state 
which makes them impervious to ex- 
ternal impressions and blind and deaf 
to sights and sounds patent to the 
rest of the world. Here is the touch- 
stone of truth which enables one to re- 
gain one’s mental balance—the judg- 
ment of the world at large. A just- 
minded man belonging to a country at 
war with Germany is constrained, on 
realizing the German view and the 
intense conviction with which it is 
held, to ask himself if he is not, after 
all, prejudiced by his own patriotism. 
The answer lies in the virtually unani- 
mous judgment of the world, which 
the Germans themselves perceive to be 
dead against them. It does not shake 
their own conviction, which is un- 
shakable, but it puzzles them. 

In a way the excessive self-esteem 
of the Germans revealed by the war 
is generally recognized here. But its 
intensity, universality and potency are 
very imperfectly realized. Isolated 
utterances are put down to individual 
extravagance when they are really 
typical. It is at the bottom of the 
whole thing—the war itself, the spirit 
in which it is waged and the methods 
employed. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that nothing like it has 
ever been known before. That is dif- 
ficult to judge. But national self- 
esteem has certainly never found such 
free and unbridled expression. The 
people of every country prefer their 
own to any other, and in their hearts 
think it superior. They not infre- 
quently say so. Deutschland iiber alles 
does not stand alone. We hear pretty 
often of “God’s own country,” la belle 
France, la ville lumiére, “see Naples 
and die,” “holy Russia,” extra Hun- 
gariam non est vita, “Rule, Britannia,” 
and the like. And the inhabitants of 
every chosen land secretly think them- 
selves a chosen people. But they do 
not claim~ superiority in everything; 
they acknowledge some defects in 
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themselves and some merits in other 
nations. They are not perpetually 
exalting themselves and belittling 
everyone else. They have some mod- 
esty and reticence. Not so the Ger- 
mans. They claim superiority in every 
quality and every relation of life. They 
are, in their own eyes, all compact of 
merits; their opponents are a mass of 
defects. They are bursting with self- 
admiration and cannot keep it in. The 
war has let it loose in a vast and un- 
restrained flood. Taken as a whole, 
the German war literature is a sym- 
phonic pean of self-exaltation. It rises 
and falls; there are gradations of 
sonority and of rhythm; some pas- 
sages are marked piano and andante, 
others fortissimo and prestissimo; now 
the strings take up the theme, now 
the brass, now the wood wind; but it 
is ever the same theme— Our Noble 
Selves, the greatness and glory of the 
German people in the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future; the miserable 
eharacter and fate of their foes. 
Quotations are as inadequate to con- 
vey the full effect as selected pas- 
sages from a symphony or opera; but 
some specimens may be given from two 
pamphlets. by writers of distinction— 
the one published last autumn, the 
other in the spring. The first is en- 
- titled Deutsche Art und Deutsche 
Bildung, by Dr. Adolf Lasson, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, The words Art und Bildung 
have no exact equivalents in English. 
but they may be rendered “moral 
and intellectual character.” Profes- 
sor Lasson begins by referring to 
the German desire for peace, and the 
efforts of all the German authorities 
from the Kaiser downwards to main- 
tain it—efforts which failed through the 
measureless hate of their enemies, who 
were determined to exterminate them. 
Nothing but embittered hate, he says, 
ean explain the collection of so many 
troops and so much material in such a 


country as Russia “where everything 
is dishonorable and depraved.” The 
Germans are guiltless of the horrors of 
the war, which was “a planned attack, 
the bursting of a conspiracy against 
us prepared for years by the most pow- 
erful States in the world.” The enemy, 
who have “fallen back into the bar- 
barism of centuries ago,” consider the 
use of any and every means lawful 
against the Germans. But they know 
nothing of the Germans who have met 
these hordes of barbarians in the 
noblest manner; they reckoned on 
numbers and forgot quality; they 
thought the Germans were in as mis- 
erable a state as themselves; but “we 
decline to place ourselves on the same 
plane with them.” it is, however, a 
painful thought that the German army, 
“with qualities such as no other nation 
can produce,” should be faced by “raw 
barbarian hordes from the East and 
the military bag-men who drag their 
bones to market for salary and com- 
mission in the service of a nation of 
shopkeepers.” The French have a 
more honorable cause of quarrel, and 
they aré an intelligent people, but they 
“live on phrases and illusions and are 
run away with by imagination”; their 
soldiers are uneducated and “cannot 
compare with ours in mind and will.” 
“And with such a rabble as this must 
our splendid men and dear lads cross 
swords!” 

He then gets on the German high 
horse and observes that what has set 
the enemy against them is the feeling 
—“‘we can’t compete with these Ger- 
mans; they are too superior to us.” 
He goes on, “We may here gladly ad- 
mit that the consciousness of German 
superiority, intellectual and moral, is 
well founded; this consciousness lives 
in us and makes us strong.” He fol- 
lows up this congenial theme in detail, 
speaks of German manners and customs, 
German achievements in commerce and 
industry, in science and art, and names 
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the Germans “the foremost people of 
the new age.” German patriotism dif- 
fers from ary other; it has a higher 
character and significance. 

“Germany is the land of the Centre, 
and German Kultur holds a central 
position. The whole of European Kul- 
tur, which is, in effect, universal hu- 
man Kultur, is focussed as by a lens 
on this German soil and in the heart 
of the German people. It would be 
foolish to affect to speak on this point 
with modesty and reticence. We Ger- 
mans represent the latest and highest 
product of European Kultur in general. 
On that rests our self-consciousness in 
all its strength and fulness.” 

There follows a long catalogue of 
German virtues. The Germans are no 
one’s enemy, and they hate no one. 
They possess every moral and intel- 
lectual quality in its most perfect 
form; they are peace-loving, patient, 
and gentle; they desire no conquests; 
they are universal benefactors. And 
so on, and so on through forty-four 
closely printed pages. All this solemnly 
addressed by a German to Germans— 
it is sublime. 

The second example is a pamphlet 
of sixty pages by Dr. Ernst Schultze, 
entitled “Was verbiirgt den Sieg?” 
“What makes victory certain?’ The 
date of publication is about six months 
later than that of Professor Lasson’s 
essay, and the point of view is differ- 
ent. Dr. Schultze writes in the light 
of experience gained from the course 
of the war and in a more sober vein. 
He actually recognizes some weak spots 
in German political life; but the up- 
shot is the same, and his more meas- 
ured estimate of comparative merits 
rather confirms than weakens the im- 
pression of German self-esteem, which 
has remained massive, unmoved, and 
immovable. 

He begins by recognizing the heavi- 
ness of the task before the German 
army, but claims the certainty of vic- 
tory on the ground that the test of 


experience has proved the possession 
by the Germans of qualities and forces 
which ensure it. Numbers are against 
them, and if that were decisive they 
must have yielded on the day when 
England declared war, “with brutal 
disregard not only of the much-vaunted 
fair play but also of our honorable de- 
sire for peace.” But numbers are not 
decisive. Far more important are 
mental and moral qualities—“courage, 
endurance, will-power, bold determina- 
tion, strong nerves and enthusiasm, 
able leadership, excellence of arma- 
ment and organization; finally, skilled 
mastery of external conditions fur- 
nished by nature and art.” All these 
the Germans possess in a higher de- 
gree than their opponents. “Every sol- 
dier and every officer surpasses the 
enemy in training and courage.” He 
then proceeds to discuss the German 
superiority in detail. After observing 
that true courage excludes arrogance 
and boasting, he ransacks the diction- 
ary for laudatory epithets in extolling 
the bravery of the German troops. He 
grants a measure of courage and en- 
durance to the enemy, but claims that 
it is far less, as proved by the broad 
events of the war and by personal 
deeds. 

“When the English bring Captain 
von Miiller, the commander of the 
‘Emden,’ to London they will at last 
have an opportunity of seeing for once 
what a capable naval officer looks like. 
In their own service they have not 
one fit to tie his shoes for energy and 
perseverance.” 


No arrogance or boasting here, be 
it observed. In the technics of war 
Germany’s superiority is, if possible, 
still greater. French artillery is bet- 
ter than English, but cannot approach 
the German. England is utterly out- 
classed in everything — guns, airman- 
ship, submarines, ships of war of every 
class, and technical staff. (Herr Willy 
Helm, in another pamphlet, suggests 
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that the reason why nothing is seen or 
heard of the British fleet is that the 
crews, which consist of adventurers 
and criminals, cannot be trusted at 
sea). The feats of German subma- 
rines, which include the blowing up of 
the “Bulwark,” have caused us bound- 
less astonishment; British naval offi- 
cers cannot understand how it is done. 
The history of our aircraft is a record 
of nothing but disasters, whereas the 
performances of the German fleet ex- 
cited the wonder of the world even be- 
fore the war. In fact the German su- 
periority all round is so great as to 
surprise themselves, though they knew 
before how miserably backward Eng- 
land was in industrial technics. 

As for Russia, she is in still worse 
ease. For France alone has Dr. 
Schultze a good word, but such merits 
as the French possess only serve to 
throw German superiority into higher 
relief. 

He then passes on to intellectua! 
capacity, and devotes many pages to 
eulogizing the Germans and belittling 
the enemy. He discourses on German 
science, German education, and Ger- 
man home influence, which “instils 
into the soul of the German people the 
treasures of reverence, goodness, and 
humanity.” All the stories of German 
outrages are pure inventions. German 
soldiers are incapable of cruelty or in- 
humane conduct. German intellectual 
superiority is illustrated by their 
mastery of shipbuilding and wireless 
telegraphy, and by the illiteracy of 
their enemies. The war has brought 
out their cool level-headedness, free- 
dom from prejudice, and capacity for 
exact observation, whereas the Eng- 
lish have completely lost their heads 
and given way to nervous fits, the Bel- 
gians are the victims of mass-sugges- 
tion, and the French are drunk with 
their own talk and war news. The 
Hnglish possess energy of a kind, but 
it is more animal than mental, so 
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that they are incapable of mastering 
any novel form of activity, such as the 
use of a new machine. They are de- 
void of flexibility, dexterity, and 
adaptability, qualities acquired by 
the Germans in a notable degree. Wit- 
ness the victorious advance of German 
commerce, the wonderful success of 
their mercantile marine, the lofty stand- 
ard of their science. No people have so 
penetrated the soul of others. Conse- 
quently they are able in war to de- 
velop at once amazing many-sidedness 
and surpassing thoroughness. There is 
nothing they have not mastered, no 
combination of required qualities and 
knowledge that they cannot bring to 
bear. This intellectual superiority is 
not only available in the higher com- 
mand and the officers’ corps, but it 
raises the quality of every individual 
soldier. “A heaven-storming genius 
for invention” works in the German 
ranks. The perfect military hygiene 
bears witness to it. In short, “the Ger- 
man people in arms are permeated by 
German thoroughness of thinking and 
intensity. of feeling.” 

In his conclusion he. observes that 
every nation has its day in history, but 
“the day of the Germans is the har- 
vest of all time.” This thought, he 
says, dwells in thousands of German 
hearts—“‘German weal is the world’s 
heal” (am Deutschen Wesen solle die 
Welt genesen). While the enemy call 
them barbarians, the order in Germany 
has been to strip the war of every- 
thing unworthy. They have abjured 
boasting no less than abuse. Yet those 
who have at their command “a men- 
tal disposition so mountain-strong, so 
conscious of victory and worth,” can- 
not be overthrown. In spite of their 
superiority, however, they do not wish 
the war to last long, and in victory 
they will be magnanimous. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the 
two writers from whom these gems 
have been culled are exceptional, and 
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as exponents of German Egoism more 
extreme than others. But that is not 
so. They are only more comprehensive 
and methodical. It would be easy to 
cite still more extravagant claims. For 
instance, Herr Willy Helm, who is 
mentioned above, uses even more vio- 
lent language in a pamphlet entitled 
“Warum wir siegen miissen!” (“Why 
we must win.’). A few phrases may 
be quoted. 

“Truth and Right are with us and 
with us alone. 

“The lofty virtues of our German 
people—the sense of duty and loyalty, 
courage and trust in God, faith and 
moral conduct, honor, diligence and 
perseverance; and not last, respect for 
women. 

“If we succumbed, all belief in 
Truth and Right, in Good, yea even 
in a Higher Power which guides the 
fate of mankind in Justice and Wis- 
dom, would be _ utterly destroyed 
throughout the whole world. 

“The French soldier has in the past 
always fought bravely. If he has not 
done so in this war, but has so often 
surrendered after the first shots, it is 
because he is fighting unwillingly; he 
has no enthusiasm because he knows 
that it is not his Fatherland but an 
ambitious and short-sighted Govern- 
ment that has plunged him into the 
fray, and is conscious that he is not 
fighting for a great and noble cause, 
but for a mean and dirty one. 

“The Russian does not know in his 
dull soul why or for what he is fight- 
ing; the English mercenary does it 
for base lucre. It is blasphemy when 
the former dare to pray for a blessing 
on their arms, and hypocrisy when the 
latter profess that they are fighting 
for Truth and Right.” 


The same intense consciousness of 
superiority colors the treatment of 
more technical questions such as eco- 
nomics and finance. Dr. Jacob Rieszer, 
president of the Hansa League, an- 
alyzes the economic position of Ger- 
many and England in a pamphlet of 
eighty-eight pages called “England und 


Wir” (“England and Ourselves”). He 
proves the position of Germany to be 
superior all round financially and in- 
dustrially, confidently predicts victory 
and ends up with Deutschland iiber 
alles! He quotes freely from English 
economic writings, but some doubts are 
thrown on the accuracy of his in- | 
formation by the mention of Notting- 
ham and Leicester as the great seats 
of the cotton industry in this country. 
He does not, however, confine himself 
to the economic question, but discusses 
the origin of the war and the misdeeds 
of England, who has violated all inter- 
national laws and particularly those 
that regulate commercial matters. This 
is one of the grounds on which he an- 
ticipates the triumph of Germany. 
His deep sense of German righteous- 
ness is thus sententiously expressed : 

“But there is such a thing as Jus- 
tice, and competitive envy, arrogance 
and lies are not yet the moral forces 
with which one can begin a war and 
wrest victory from the foe in a strug- 
gle which we, alike for the benefit of 
neutrals and of the world, are main- 
taining for high ideals and particu- 
larly for the final vindication of the 
principle of inviolability for private 
property at sea which is persistently 
violated by England. . . . We must 
and shall win because trained mili- 
tary, financial, economic, scientific, 
technical and organizing capacity is 
combined and welded to a harmonious 
whole in the German people.” 


The perfect self-righteousness, self- 
love and self-satisfaction of the Ger- 
man people, with the corollary of con- 
tempt for the enemy, provide them 
with an impenetrable triple shield of 
brass. It is impossible for a people of 
such supreme merit to suffer any seri- 
ous reverse at the hands of such mis- 
erable foes; their defeat is unthinka- 
ble. It is equally impossible for them 
to do anything wrong; for they are 
the Highest and Best, the personifica- 
tion of Good. Against the charge of 
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outrages they have a three-fold de- 
fence. In the first place they are not 
true, but calumnies invented by the 
enemy, who has himself committed all 
the outrages of which Germans are 
accused—dum-dum bullets, white flag 
treachery, firing on the Red Cross, 
ete., etc. In the second place, where 
denial of facts is impossible, as in the 
burning of Louvain and the sinking 
of the Lusitania, the enemy were to 
blame; their own malpractices forced 
the Germans reluctantly to commit 
these acts in self-defence. In the 
third place, no justification is needed 
after all; the Germans are their own 
justification; whatever they do is 
right because they do it. This seems 
to be really at the back of their minds 
all the time, and it has come more and 
more to light as the war has devel- 
oped. What is sauce for the German 
goose is never sauce for the enemy 
gander. It is a crime against Chris- 
tianity to allow Mahommedans who 
are British subjects to fight, at their 
own request, for the Empire to which 
they belong against Christian Ger- 
many; it is none to drag Mahomme- 
dan Turkey, which is the great politi- 
cal embodiment of Islam, into a war 
waged against other Christian nations. 
The latter is in fact rather a step in 
favor of Christianity. This looks a 
somewhat difficult proposition to han- 
dle, but the Rev. Dr. Dryander has the 
hardihood to attempt it. He points 
out that though the Sultan proclaimed 
a holy war against the Allies he never- 
theless declared on unfurling his flag 
that this was not a war against Chris- 
tianity, and that he recognized a dis- 
tinction between one Christian and an- 
other. Dr. Dryander fails to perceive 
that the same consideration applies a 
fortiori to the British Mahommedans 
who fight side by side with fellow 
British Christians, not in a holy war, 
but for political ends. The fact that 
a man holding his position should 
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dare to offer the once logical and criti- 
cal Germans such an utteriy inconsist- 
ent and illogical argument reveals the 
mental perversion they have under- 
gone. 

He is quite safe. No inconsistency 
is too great for them to swallow. Bel- 
gium is charged with two mutually ex- 
clusive crimes—with defending her 
neutrality against Germany, and with 
not defending it against France. An- 
other instance is the reproach of pro- 
fessionalism against the British Army, 
which is one of the favorite formulas 
of abuse. German officers are profes- 
sional soldiers and the glory of the 
German Army; but what is a super- 
lative merit in them becomes the vilest 
of attributes when extended to the 
whole British Army. It is impossible 
to reproduce the scorn conveyed by the 
expression wm schniédes Geld, which is 
invariably ; used, whenever’ British 
troops are mentioned, to describe their 
sole motive for fighting. Germans for- 
get that their own word Soldat, from 
which our “soldier” is derived, comes 
from Sold (pay) and originally signi- 
fied a man who served for pay. Asa 
matter of fact our professional sol- 
diers are not “mercenaries” at all. 
Mercenaries were troops who sold their 
services to anyone who would pay them 
and fought now on this side and now 
on that. No country furnished so 
many of them as Germany in the wars 
of the past, when they were commonly 
employed. But it is obvious that Brit- 
ish troops would be equally abused 
however they were raised. German vol- 
unteers are glorious heroes; British 
volunteers beneath contempt. If the 
British Army were raised in the same 
way as the German and stood on pre- 
cisely the same footing, it would still 
present the difference between black 
and white in German eyes, because the 
real difference is between German and 
non-German; it has nothing to do with 
circumstances, quality or conduct. 
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When Germans drop bombs on unde- 
fended watering places and kill civil- 
ians it is a glorious feat; when the 
French retaliate at Karlsruhe it is a 
monstrous crime. 

In short, there is one law for 
Germans and another for other na- 
tions. What suits them is_ right, 
and what does not is wrong. There 
are for them no other rules of conduct 
than that simple formula, Might is 
Right—so long as it is German might; 
“Need sanctions any deed” (Not kennt 
kein Gebot) so long as it is German 
need. Neither maxim holds good for 
the enemy. German need sanctions any 
deed in Belgium, but Belgian need does 
not even excuse resistance. When 
German artillery is in superior force 
it is not only right but glorious; when 
British artillery had the upper hand 
it was not war but murder. 

The same state of mind, which is 
daily illustrated in the conduct of the 
war, governs the general attitude of 
Germans towards both enemy and neu- 
tral countries in other matters, as well 
as their views of the cause of war and 
of future conditions that are to follow 
it. Their estimate of the merits of 
neutral countries is determined entirely 
by the degree of service rendered to 
Germany. The Americans were a 
great people so long as they helped, 
or were expected to help, Germany; 
they have gradually fallen from that 
high estate as they have more and 
more definitely declined to favor her, 
and are rapidly becoming worthless in 
German eyes. Italy has completed her 
fall from grace, and other neutrals 
are suspect. Nevertheless the Germans 
are puzzled by their universal unpopu- 
larity, and some writers have essayed 
to explain it. Dr. Ernst Schultze de- 
votes a good deal of attention to it, 
and to the failure of what he calls 
“courting foreigners.” It is generally 
attributed, quite simply and satisfac- 
torily to pure envy of German success, 


to the lies of the cable news service 
controlled by England, to persistent 
misrepresentation, and also to incom- 
petent diplomatists. He holds the first 
of these reasons fallacious, and blames 
the Germans themselves in part for 
their offensively smart (schneidig) be- 
havior in foreign countries. He also 
severely criticizes the diplomatic serv- 
ice. This view seems to be general. 
Diplomacy is the one thing in which 
Germans admit national weakness and 
the need of improvement. Dr. Schultze 
thinks that the service should be open 
to business men, who would make much 
better diplomatists than members of 
the aristocracy. Professor Max Apt 
takes the same line in a pamphlet on 
“The War and Germany’s position as 
a World-power.” But business men 
have been doing their best to make 
good the blunders of diplomatists, par- 
ticularly in the United States, without 
much success. These and other writers 
unconsciously reveal the true cause, 
and at the same time their total in- 
capacity to graspit. The real explana- 
tion of the foreign dislike which Dr. 
Schultze deplores lies in his own 
pages, summarized above. People so 
swollen with vanity and so conscious 
of their own superiority are always 
disliked. They are for ever treading 
on everyone’s toes, and they are so lit- 
tle able to understand the feelings of 
others that they actually think the way 
to make themselves popular is to force 
their own superiority down everybody’s 
throat. They want to make the rest 
of the world a present of German Kul- 
tur, peacefully if possible, but if not 
at the point of the sword. Dr. Schultze 
thinks the way to win foreign nations 
is to convince them that Germany has 
bestowed on them the riches of her 
Kultur of her own accord, without 
asking for a return and with internal 
joy. He does not see that they do 
not want German Kultur thrust upon 
them; they prefer their own. Ger- 
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many wants to schoolmaster all the 
world. As Professor Lasson puts it, 
when the war is over she will be able 
to perform her function undisturbed, 
“enriching all, teaching all, school- 
masterly, in her methodical way.” Pro- 
fessor Karl Lamprecht, who has been 
more about the world and sees more 
clearly, speaks satirically of the ef- 
forts to court other nations, especially 
by the professors, and their ludicrous 
failure. They expected, he sarcas- 
tically says, to please the Italians by 
proving that Dante was really a Ger- 
man, and thought the Belgians would 
feel honored by being told about the 
housing of Belgian art treasures in 
German museums. 

With regard to the origin of the 
war three views are expressed, but 
they all agree in putting the responsi- 
bility on England and absolving Ger- 
many from any blame. By far the 
most popular view is the now familiar 
theory that England planned the whole 
thing out of envy in order to destroy 
German commerce. This is repeated by 
one writer after another. Some argue 
it at length, others refer to it in pass- 
ing as an established fact which needs 
no demonstration. According to this 
theory the war is merely the consum- 
mation of the policy of “encircling” 
Germany begun by King Edward and 
completed by his “testamentary execu- 
tor,” Sir Edward Grey. It is there- 
fore the work of years and the out- 
come of a deliberate conspiracy be- 
tween England, France, and Russia to 
destroy Germany. One writer even 
hints that the assassination of the 
Archduke was plotted in London. The 
motives attributed to the conspirators 
are—England, envy and greed; France, 
revenge and vain-glory; Russia, ambi- 
tion and conquest. Only these base 
motives can account for the sudden and 
unprovoked attack upon peaceful and 
peace-loving Germany, who threatened 
nobody and whose only wish was to 


develop her own Kultur for the bene- 
fit of the whole world and to live on 
good terms with all her neighbors. 
Strange as it may seem, this theory is 
undoubtedly held with absolute convic- 
tion by most Germans. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt the sincerity of the writers 
who set it forth. The ease with which 
they surmount some obvious difficul- 
ties and glaring inconsistencies is not 
due to insincerity, but to the peculiar 
state of mind already described, which 
has destroyed their logical faculty and 
rendered them impervious to ordinary 
reason. They say that the Allies had 
planned the whole thing for years, and 
at the same time base the certainty of 
German success on the hopeless inferi- 
ority of their forces and equipment; 
they maintain that Germany was taken 
unawares and at the same time boast 
of her perfect preparations. Why the 
planner of a crime should be unready, 
and the unsuspecting victim perfectly 
prepared, is a question that is easily 
answered by Germany’s immeasurable 
superiority. Neither are they troubled 
by the fact that up till the 4th of 
August they were proving that Russia 
was the criminal, against whose desire 
for war Germany was working “shoul- 
der to shoulder with England” in order 
to preserve peace. The change, dis- 
closed in Herr Ballin’s correspondence 
recently published in “The Times,” is 
brought out very clearly in a lengthy 
war pamphlet by Dr. Paul Rohrbach, 
the well-known advocate of colonial 
expansion and editor of the weekly 
review “Das Groéssere Deutschland.” It 
is a collection of articles which go 
back as far as August 1912, when he 
thought, by the way, that the reason 
why France and England did not 
strike in the Morocco crisis was the 
fear of German submarines. The same 
fear should have been much more po- 
tent in 1914, but that is a small in- 
consistency. The main’ thing is that 
up to the 4th of August, 1914, Dr. 
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Rohrbach constantly insisted that 
Russia was Germany’s real enemy, and 
he repeated it in an article published 
that very day. Nor did he immedi- 
ately turn round and accuse England 
of conspiracy and treachery. On the 
contrary, he explained that England 
was faced by a very difficult question 
on the outbreak of war between Ger- 
many and Russia and France, and he 
anticipated her eventual withdrawal 
from the struggle. But during the 
month of August he swung right round 
to the popular view that England was 
the real culprit and Germany’s chief 
enemy. She “willed” the war to sup- 
press German competition, and victory 
over England is the only means of se- 
curing Germany’s future. If it is not 
achieved she will go on for another 
forty years “lying, intriguing, .hound- 
ing on, hiring accomplices and stirring 
up the world” against Germany. 

The second view is that England did 
not intentionally get up the war, but 
none the less caused it by setting in 
motion forces which made it inevitable. 
Her “frivolous” diplomacy, though de- 
signed to maintain peace, prepared the 
conflagration and was powerless to ar- 
rest it. This view has been put for- 
ward by Dr. Oskar Meyer, Professor 
of History in Rostock University, but 
does not appear to have gained much 
acceptance. 

The third view is that Germany 
after all “willed” the war and chose 
the time, but only to anticipate attack. 
This is the theory of a “preventive” 
war, which means attacking first in 
order to forestall the enemy. It has 
been advanced by Herr Harden, the 
very independent editor of the “Zu- 
kunft.” Herr Ballin’s argument, pub- 
lished in the New York “World” of 
the 14th of April, that Sir E. Grey 
could have prevented war by definitely 
declaring on one side or the other, 
may perhaps be regarded as a fourth 
theory, though it is not incompatible 
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with the first or the third. In any 
case England is to blame. 

The variations between these Ger- 
man readings of the causation of war 
present an interesting contrast to the 
general unanimity with which the rest 
of the world has decided that Germany 
was the deliberate aggressor. This 
judgment receives unintentional sup- 
port from the German views of the 
future “after the war.” The forecasts 
of what is to happen are quite incom- 
patible with the picture of a peaceful, 
well-meaning nation, wantonly at- 
tacked, but they exactly fit one which 
entered on an aggressive war of con- 
quest and ambition. The subject is 
very fully and freely discussed by sev- 
eral writers, who deal with different 
aspects. The great thing on which all 
Germans agree is that British sea- 
power—the “usurped monopoly of the 
sea”—must be destroyed. Herr Georg 
Irmer in particular devotes himself to 
this theme in a pamphlet entitled “Los 
vom Englischen Weltjoch!” (“Off with 
the English world-yoke!’’) 

“We must break them, the English 
chains which have enslaved the world 
for centuries and which also bar the 
German people’s free path over the 
sea to foreign regions. Therefore off 
with the English world-yoke! cost 
what it may. That must be and re- 
main the guiding purpose for this 
emancipation struggle of our people.” 

The same idea is constantly repeated, 
and it has been dangled before neu- 
tral nations, who have received it, how- 
ever, very coolly for the simple reason 
that no one but the Germans is con- 
scious of this terrible “yoke.” They 
themselves admit that the existence of 
the British Empire depends on com- 
mand of the sea. In fact they lay 
great stress on it when they want to 
demonstrate our vulnerability; but 
they fail to see in that any justifica- 
tion for our sea power. Not kennt 
kein Gebot does not apply to us. De- 
struction of British sea-power involves 
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retention of the Belgian coast; but 
that is only a beginning, though the 
most important point. Belgium must 
be absorbed altogether into the Mid- 
European economic bloc which is to 
be established. This project is dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. Hermann 
Losch, but it was put forward ten 
years ago by Professor Julius Wolff. 
Germany and Austria are to form the 
nucleus, and as many other States as 
can be induced to join with or without 
their consent. Another scheme is that 
of a central European League, to in- 
clude Holland, Scandinavia, Finland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Turkey; this is advo- 
cated by Dr. Franz von Liszt. Other 
writers insist on the annexation of 
Belgium, Lorraine and Poland. Further 
afield, Germany must command not 
only the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, but also all the cables, wire- 
less and coaling stations. And to these 
modest requirements must be added 
“he Edinburgh Review. 


war indemnities which will cover all 
the losses and costs incurred by 
Germany. 

The last point has a most important 
bearing on the determination of the 
Germans to hold out to the utmost. 
They have cheerfully submitted to sac- 
rifices in the confident hope of full in- 
demnification, and they will not sur- 
render it until they are compelled. 
They will not even entertain the pos- 
sibility. Nor will the diseased vanity, 
which inspires all their acts, thoughts, 
arguments and hopes, yield to anything 
less than unequivocal defeat. This 
war can only end in one of two ways 
—(1) the absolute exhaustion of one 
side or both; (2) an inconclusive 
peace, which would be merely a truce 
and a preparation for renewed con- 
flict. At present we are drifting to- 
wards the second; to avoid it a far 
greater effort is needed than has yet 
been made or even generally conceived. 

A. Shadwell. 
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Anything like an approximate esti- 
mate of what the war will cost Eu- 
rope is out of the question at pres- 
ent. Some of the most essential data 
for such a calculation are wanting. 
We do not know, for instance, how 
long the conflict is going to last, or if 
its cost will be further augmented by 
the participation of states that have 
so far been neutral. There are al- 
ready nine European nations, with an 
aggregate population, roughly speak- 
ing, of 427,000,000 (not including de- 
pendencies and colonies), engaged in 
the struggle, and at least four others, 
with a population of over 20,000,000, 
may, either of choice or necessity, 
come in to swell the enormous bill of 
costs. But although it is impossible 
to say how long the war will last, or 


how much wider the net of belliger- 
ency will be flung, it is possible to 
indicate in a general way what will 
be the cost, both financial and eco- 
nomic, of this titanic strife. Directly 
and indirectly it will amount to many 
thousands of millions sterling. Not only 
is a huge material wastage involved. 
such as that caused by expenditure on 
munitions, the destruction of property, 
and the injury to trade, but there 
must also be taken into account the 
industrial value of the soldiers and 
adult male civilians who have been 
either killed or permanently disabled. 
The first thought that occurs as one 
puts the figures together and tries te 
reckon up the tragic total is that half 
of Europe will be bankrupt at the fin- 
ish. But the second thought should 
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help to correct any momentary wave of 
despondency, because, apart from the 
question of indemnities which will be 
exacted to redress the balance of some 
of the accounts, one must not lose 
confidence in the recuperative qualities 
of humanity or doubt that they will 
play their great reconstructive part 
after this war as they have always 
done after other wars. 

But enormous though the financial 
cost of the war will be, irrespective 
of all questions of indemnity and ter- 
ritorial cession, it will hardly be com- 
parable in importance with the ruinous 
toll of human lives. One can only 
conjecture what this may be, calcu- 
lating on a more or less official record 
of the casualties up to the present 
time. Figures that have been pub- 
lished in France give us a little help. 
The calculation is that out of 
13,000,000 German and Austrian men 
called to the colors the number lost 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners up 
to the middle of June was 6,726,000. 
It is certain that the proportion is 
very much lower than this in the case 
of the Allies, but the total is an ap- 
palling one nevertheless. It may be 
taken for granted that the ratio of 
easualties generally has been far 
higher than in any previous war, and 
that the ratio of mortality to casual- 
ties is still more terrible in its un- 
precedentedness. It has been esti- 
mated that the number of killed and 
damaged beyond the possibility of re- 
suming active life already exceeds a 
million and a half, and the rate of 
carnage is not likely to lessen as the 
‘desperation of the enemy forces them 
to sacrifice men on an even more reck- 
less scale. When the last shot has 
been fired, and the muster roll is 
called, it will certainly be found that 
the number of men who have been 
killed or have died of disease or have 
been so seriously wounded as to be 
unfit for civil employment thereafter 
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is at least three millions.1| These will 
be taken from all conditions of life, 
but most largely from the _ labor 
classes. Agriculture, manufacture, 
shipping, the warehouse, the counting- 
house, the shop-counter, and kindred 
callings, will account for fully five- 
sixths of the total; that is to say, 
two and a half million men will be 
permanently lost to pursuits which 
are vital to the progress and pros- 
perity of mankind. It is estimated 
that had our 3,000,000 new soldiers 
been at work during the past year, 
they would have earned at least 
£234,000,000 in wages, and would have 
produced and handled goods of the 
value of about £380,000,000 and would 
further have produced as profits for 
use in further production about 
£38,000,000. In the centre of Europe 
the loss has been much greater, at 
least 11,000,000 men having been with- 
drawn from production at a cost of 
£800,000,000 in the first year of the 
war. The prospective loss of produc- 
tion by the destruction of human life 
cannot be calculated; one authority 
says that £8,000,000,000 is probably un- 
der the mark. To a great extent the 
damage done by money losses can 
sooner or later be repaired, but the 
premature loss of human energy can- 
not be made good in this or the suc- 
ceeding generation. What Goldsmith 
said about a migrating rural popula- 
tion— 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 

pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be 
supplied— 

applies with a hundredfold force 
when we think of the nameless graves 
on scores of European and African 
battlefields, and of the maimed and 
broken men who have escaped death 
only to become helpless dependents on 
national bounty. These men were in 


1 The “Matin” recently calculated that the total 
number of killed in Europe up to July 22 was over 
5,000,000, but this is an obvious exaggeration. 
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the prime of lusty life, robust in fibre, 
fit workers for the forge, the factory, 
and the farm. Each of them was the 
actual or potential father of a family, 
a valuable asset in the vital question 
of population. Each of them, too, if 
we leave out of account an insignifi- 
cant percentage of men who would 
have been unable to readjust them- 
selves in the civil groove, was an in. 
dustrial asset to his country—a po- 
tential contributor to its economic 
wealth. For labor is wealth, whether 
it be the labor of the stoker or the 
artist, the ploughman or the author, 
the engineer or the barrister. All 
labor which has a market value and 
can be converted into wages, salaries, 
or fees, is wealth, and wealth, more- 
over, that can be capitalized according 
to the actuarial probabilities of life. 
If we take these three millions of 
men as having been capable of earn- 
ing an average weekly sum of only 
twenty-five shillings each— which is 
probably below rather than above the 
mark—and if we assume that their 
prospect of an active working life, as 
picked men in all respects physically 
fit, would have been twenty years, we 
arrive at a total economic value of 
£3,900,000,000. Looked at in the ag- 
gregate, the figures, even on such con- 
servative assumptions, are sufficiently 
startling. Arguments that may be 
founded on the possible advantage to 
future labor conditions of a less con- 
gested market cannot in the least degree 
modify the general conclusion as to 
the value to their various states of 
the men who have been and will yet 
be sacrificed, since able-bodied men 
are and must remain for all time in- 
dispensable agents in the economics 
of civilized life. German militarism 
regards men as “cannon fodder’— 
mere dummies whose wholesale slaugh- 
ter is a necessary means to an end, 
and who count for nothing else. Ger- 
many’s and Austria’s losses in men 
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have consequently been immense, and 
the time is coming when the Central 
Empires (or the states that will re- 
place these empires) will bitterly 
realize what the losses signify to 
their commercial and manufacturing 
existence. 

It has been officially stated that the 
war expenditure of the United King- 
dom is now at the rate of over 
£3,000,000 a day, also that that of 
Russia is at the rate of £2,000,000 a 
day, and that France accounts for 
£2,500,000 a day. Germany’s expendi- 
ture is assuredly greater than our 
own, even if we admit that she had 
vast stores of war material to fall 
back upon—a Dutch correspondent 
says that it amounts to £125,000,000 a 
month; and that of Austria-Hungary 
cannot be far short of £2,000,000 a 
day. Italy and Turkey may be put 
down at about £1,500,000 a day each, 
and Serbia and Belgium are beth run- 
ning up war bills which the Allies 
have undertaken temporarily to fi- 
nance. Seventeen millions a day is 
thus a moderate estimate, taking the 
average expenditure up to the present, 
of the war’s cost, and _ seventeen 
millions a day is equivalent to 
£6,205,000,000 a year. So, if the war 
lasted for three years we may put the 
total cost (after allowing for Italy’s 
belated entrance) at more than 
£18,000,000,000, and if other countries 
should be sucked in, as seems proba- 
ble, the total would be proportionately 
greater. Mr. McKenna concludes that, 
on account of its great cost, the war 
must be comparatively short. “I do 
not think,” he has said, “it is within 
the power of man to estimate what 
the cost would be if it lasted 36 
months.” In dealing with actual war 
expenditure, it need not, however, be 
assumed that this is all dead loss. 
The men who compose the armies 
would have had to be fed even if 
there had been no war, but in that 
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case the cost would have fallen upon 
the individuals themselves and not 
upon their respective Governments, 
which have further to provide trans- 
port and to allow for enormous inevi- 
table waste. After making all possi- 
ble allowances for this and other qual- 
ifying considerations, the fact remains 
that a prodigious amount of the war 
expenditure is, from the economic 
point of view, sheer waste. Guns and 
ammunition destroy, they do not pro- 
duce. The destruction of fortifications, 
ships, and buildings means so much 
expenditure that cannot be made good. 
However intolerable this may be in the 
case of an aggressive war, it is not 
only justifiable but absolutely neces- 
sary in a war conducted against the 
enemies of civilization. We must kill 
in order to re-create; we must de- 
stroy in -order to reconstruct. Bar- 
barians are not to be crushed with 
kid gloves and rose-water. You must 
use against them their own terrible 
weapons of annihilation. The dead 
men in and around the trenches in 
France and Flanders, in Galicia and 
Poland, in the Cameroons and South- 
west Africa, and on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, are the seed out of which 
will arise a new, free, and enlightened 
Europe, and the guns now thundering 
on the battlefields are already playing 
the overture to a greater and a better 
civilization. 

It is obvious that only a small pro- 
portion of the colossal sum indicated 
can be provided by means of new tax- 
ation. The bulk of it will have to 
be borrowed and, in some form or 
other, added to the national debts. It 
is this formidable growth of indebted- 
ness, with its obligations of interest 
and, in some cases, of sinking funds 
for redemption, that, in over-anxious 
minds, causes grave concern for the 
future. During the early years of 
peace, when trade recovery will be 
hindered for awhile by the diminution 


of much of the world’s purchasing 
powers, large sums will have to be 
annually raised by taxation to meet 
these new interest obligations. Before 
the war, the national debts of the bel- 
ligerent countries amounted to about 
£5,300,000,000. They are set forth as 
follows in Whitaker’s Almanuck for 
1915, but it should be observed that 
British colonial liabilities are not 
included :— 


£ 
United Kingdom . ; 720,000,000 
Austria-Hungary . 4 780,000,000 
Belgium g - ; 160,000,000 
France . ‘ ‘ - 1,015,000,000 
German Empire . E 250,000,000. 
German States r : 750,000,000 
Italy . sree ee P 522,000,000 
Russia . . 5 ‘ 945,000,000 
Serbia . 3 5 - 26,500,000 
Turkey . ‘ ‘ 5 128,000,000 


As an illustration of the way in 
which national debts are now increas- 
ing, it may be pointed out that be- 
tween July, 1914, and August, 1915, 
the indebtedness of the United King- 
dom has risen from £720,000,000 to 
£1,765,000,000; Germany’s imperial 
debt (which is independent of the 
debts of the separate states) has 
risen from £250,000,000 to £750,000,000, 
and the debt of France from 
£1,015,000,000 to £1,585,820,000. It is 
reasonable to deduce from these fig- 
ures that before the war is over the 
national debts of the countries at 
present engaged in it will be at least 
doubled, possibly trebled. In the lat- 
ter case the obligations for interest, 
to say nothing of sinking funds, 
would be not much _ Iless’_ than 
£660,000,000 a year, to be _ paid 
by an aggregate population of about 
427,000,000, and involving a yearly 
contribution of nearly thirty shillings 
per head. The burden of the victori- 
ous countries will, of course, be re- 
lieved by the indemnities that must be 
exacted from the vanquished; but, on 
the other hand, the burden of the 
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venquished will by so much be in- 
creased. The longer the war goes on, 
the heavier will these indemnities be. 
This appalling conflict has been 
forced on Europe to gratify the Ger- 
man lust for world-power and to min- 
ister to the ambitious vanity of an 
emperor suffering from a congenital 
want of mental balance, and the price 
of the mad enterprise will have 
to be paid to the uttermost farth- 
ing. Germany’s cat’s-paws — Austria- 
and Turkey — will have to do their 
part in the financial settlement, and 
what they cannot raise in money they 
will have to concede in territory. It 
is much too early to discuss how the 
spoils shall be divided; all that need 
now be insisted upon is that the full- 
est recompense must be made to the 
successful nations for the costs they 
have been forced to incur and for the 
villainous outrages to which they have 
been subjected. Germany’s imperial 
debt will, if the war goes on for an- 
other two years, amount to well over 


£1,500,000,000, and, when to this sum 
is added the money that will be wrung 
from her by way of compensation, her 
cup of trouble will indeed be full, and 
her hoodwinked people will be able to 
see what militarism has done for 


them. 

Although there is no occasion to un- 
derestimate the seriousness of the fi- 
nancial strain to which Great Britain 
and her allies are in the meantime 
being subjected, neither is there any 
occasion to take a pessimistic view. 
The war is being financed by these 
Powers on lines which are as sound 
as circumstances will permit. Two of 
them are, it is true, paying large trade 
balances to the United States and 
thereby risking the weakening of their 
gold reserves. The recent extraordi- 
nary decline of foreign exchanges at 
New York illustrated the position. 
The English pound sterling could then 
be purchased there at a lower price 


than at any time in forty years. The 
French franc. was at a discount of 4 
per cent as compared with the Amer- 
ican dollar, while the discount of Ital- 
ian and Russian currency was 15 per 
cent and 24 per cent respectively. The 
German mark had depreciated no less 
than 16 per cent. Three ways were 
suggested for stemming the downward 
movement, namely, further heavy ship- 
ments of gold in addition to those al- 
ready made to the United States, 
which between January and June had 
exceeded $102,000,000; the sale of 
American securities held in England 
and France, necessitating large remit- 
tances from New York; and the es- 
iablishment of British credit in the 
United States by means of a formal 
loan or private banking operations. 

“In normal times,” says a New York 
correspondent, “the United States is 
a debtor country to the extent of 
$7,300,000,000 annually, owing to the 
huge invisible balance against this 
country, but since the outbreak of the 
war a number of features of the in- 
visible balance, such as the expenses 
of American tourists abroad, have 
fallen away, while the visible trade 
balance in America’s favor has grown 
to unprecedented dimensions.” 

The British Government cannot be 
blamed for this serious commercial 
volte-face. They were forced into the 
war unexpectedly and without any 
elaborate organization or effective prep- 
aration, and they consequently had 
to go to foreign markets for much 
that was wanted. It was the only 
thing to be done. Notwithstanding 
this compulsion (which cannot be fully 
discussed here), the financial outlook, 
although not altogether free from anx- 
iety, by no means justifies anything 
like depression, and the people of 
France and England, also those of 
Russia and Italy, are sufficiently con- 
fident of the result to let their re- 
spective Governments have all the war 
credit they ask for. 
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Three of the countries concerned are 
in an exceptional position. These are 
Belgium, Serbia, and Turkey. Be!- 
gium, as all the world knows, had her 
territory invaded without the slightest 
provocation, her towns shelled and de- 
stroyed, her country overrun and 
devastated, her farms and factories 
destroyed, her people driven into exile 
by a brutal soldiery, and her munici- 
palities compelled to pay heavy 
tribute; and in these conditions it was 
impossible for her to find money for 
prolonging her heroic defence. It was 
therefore imperative, as a matter of 
policy no less than as a matter of 
justice, that the Allies should come 
to her help with substantial loans. 
Much the same sort of assistance 
has been given to Serbia, a brave lit- 
tle state struggling against the Aus- 
trian bullies. Thus it comes about 
that both these nationalities are being 
sustained in their gallant conflict with 
money supplied from friendly alien 
sources. Turkey is also largely de- 
pendent on external aid, but the posi- 
tion of that effete, dismembered, and 
moribund empire is the worst of all. 
Before the war, the Sublime Porte 
was already in a parlous financial 
condition. The Balkan War had de- 
prived it of big slices of its European 
territory and the revenues derivable 
therefrom. Its national debt, includ- 
ing that secured on the Hgyptian 
tribute (which is fortunately under 
British control), was then about 
£128,000,000, and it must have been 
since increased, by floating bills and 
other makeshift expedients, to over 
£200,000,000. Occasional glimpses that 
have been obtained of what is going 
on behind the scenes warrant the be- 
lief that the Turkish soldiers are badly 
fed and irregularly paid or not paid 
at all and that the fatuous Govern- 
ment of the Young Turks is in such 
dire straits that it can only get money 
in doles from Germany by doing ex- 


actly what Germany orders. A new 
Turkish loan has been talked about in 
the Berlin biergartens and the Vienna 
cafés, but Turkey has no credit what- 
ever outside the circle of her master- 
ful allies. Even in normal circum- 
stances she could hardly have hoped 
for any further assistance from the 
Western Powers, for even France was 
growing weary of advancing money to 
be squandered by a reckless adminis- 
tration. Now, with her export trade 
dead and with a big army to equip 
and maintain, Turkey can only borrow 
from hard taskmasters at whatever 
terms of interest and security they 
may choose to impose. That Germany 
is financing Turkey may be safely 
postulated, and the position will not be 
materially altered by the issue of a 
Turkish loan, which, if taken up at 
all, will have to be taken up in Ger- 
many, for Austria’s own War Loan 
was a failure. The bulk of the reve- 
hues that remained after the Balkan 
War were already hypothecated to the 
Turkish Debt Administration, and 
whence the revenues are coming to 
satisfy the holders of newly created 
bonds it would puzzle a very ingenious 
financier to ascertain. The financial 
troubles of the shrivelling Ottoman 
Empire are indeed only just beginning, 
and even if the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion should sweep away the present 
Government and conclude a separate 
peace, it would probably be too late 
for putting the Humpty-Dumpty of 
Europe together again. 

Amongst the indirect costs of the war 
must be included the losses caused by 
the dislocation of trade. This “con- 
sequential” damage is even less ecal- 
culable than the direct costs, but it is 
none the less concrete. The falling-off 
in our own export trade since August 
1, 1914, gives an indication of what 
other countries are experiencing. l- 
though this, as compared with that of 
enemy countries, has been practically 
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uninterrupted, yet by reason of the 
scarcity of merchant ships and pro- 
hibitory freight rates there was a 
drop of no less than £155,000,000 for 
the ten months from August to May 
inclusive, in addition to a decrease of 
about 23% millions in re-exports. But 
Germany’s and Austria’s fcreign trade 
is completely blockaded and their 
mercantile fleets have been driven off 
the seas. They are, therefore, living 
almost entirely on their own native 
resources, and their export trade has 
at the same time shrunk to nothing 
in its most profitable markets. 

It is important to note that the 
greater part of the world’s trade re- 
lations is connected with the coun- 
tries now actually at war. Much of 
this has come to a stop, and the rest 
of it has been diminished by the stress 
of conditions. When A, B, and C are 
importing less from D, it follows that, 
other things being equal, D is export- 
ing less. This is the position with 
regard to the inter-trade relations of 


Germany’s trade with— 

United Kingdom 

Russia 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Serbia . 2 
Austria-Hungary’s trade win 

United Kingdom 

Russia : . é ‘ . 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Serbia . 

Egypt 
Turkey’s trade vit 

United Kingdom 

Russia 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 

Serbia . 

Egypt . . 2 

The overseas trade of these hostile 

countries with India, Australasia, and 


the belligerents. It applies with a 
special degree of force to the enemy 
states, because their export trade has 
been reduced to negligible proportions, 
and that particular source of wealth 
is cut off almost altogether. Even 
neutrals have suffered severely, as 
shown in the case of America, whose 
exports to Germany declined by 
£56,000,000 in the first ten months of 
the war. 

The following table gives some idea 
of the volume of trade that has been 
to all intents and purposes extin- 
guished, and how it affects the enemy 
countries. It is not pretended that the 
figures are in all cases exact, partly 
because recent statistics are unobtain- 
able, and partly because hardly any 
two of the standard authorities are 
in agreement. The particulars are, 
however, sufficiently near the mark to 
present a fair and reasonable view of 
the enormous injury which the three 
enemy countries have experienced and 
are still experiencing. 


Imports. Exports. 

5 £ 
43,805,000 71,910,000 
71,230,000 44,000,000 
29,110,000 39,495,000 
15,885,000 25,051,000 
17,231,000 27,551,000 

525,000 971,000 
22,641,000 42,845,000 
6,793,000 4,040,000 
4,710,000 4,260,000 
6,736,000 9,975,000 
2,352,000 1,091,000 
1,698,000 1,798,000 
1,515,000 1,331,000 
7,705,000 5,417,000 
2,462,000 820,000 
3,449,000 3,955,000 
3,271,000 1,330,000 
1,310,000 552,000 
414,000 270,000 
1,129,000 1,409,000 


British South ation has equally come 
to an end, and altogether their loss 
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of export trade may be put at very 
nearly £300,000,000 a year during the 
greater part of the duration of the 
war. 

Diminished exports mean reduced 
manufacture, less employment, smaller 
profits, and the suspension of capital 
investments. These are the actual 
conditions over a wide area to-day, 
and it may be useful to consider what 
will be their effect after the war. It 
stands to reason that the combined ef- 
fect of heavier taxation and a greatly 
restricted export trade will tend to 
postpone the expansion that might 
otherwise be expected on the declara- 
tion of peace. At the outset, no doubt. 
there will be a feverish reaction and 
a general desire to make up by stren- 
uous enterprise for the wastage of the 
war, and prospectuses appealing, in 
one direction or another, for capital 
to reconstruct the shattered fabric of 
commerce will doubtless be issued 
broadcast. That will be a time of 
which to beware. The_ industrial 
structure cannot be repaired in a day. 
It will take many months, perhaps 
years, for capital to flow back into 
industrial channels so as to justify a 
return to those normal conditions 
which must give the necessary stimu- 
lus to manufacturers. The trade of 
the whole world will suffer for a time, 
because so many countries will be too 
exhausted to purchase. 

Another influence that counts is the 
mobilizing of the industrial resources 
of each of the principal allies for the 
production of war material. This will 
have the effect of suspending either 
altogether or in part many industries 
which in the ordinary way manufac- 
ture articles for export. As a result 
a considerable proportion of the money 
turned over in normal trade will be 
diverted into the munitions channel. 
What is going to happen when peace 
restores the industrial status quo ante. 
Will the manufacturer find a glut of 


accumulated orders awaiting him, or 
will he find that neutral countries 
have, in the meantime, stepped in and 
availed themselves of the opportunity? 
Probably both alternatives are ex- 
travagant. There is certainly not 
much to fear from neutral competition, 
because the class of trade that is most 
seriously affected is that in luxuries, 
the manufacturers of which, whether 
limited companies or private firms, 
having beer able to keep their works 
going by the execution of Government 
orders in lieu of their usual products, 
will be in a much stronger position to 
deal with the improved demand when 
it comes, which it is not likely to do 
as long as the war lasts. There is lit- 
tle danger of neutral supplies being 
forthcoming to satisfy a non-existent 
demand, and when once the demand 
does revive it will be gradual, and 
British and French commerce will be 
able to “take occasion by the hand.” 
But it is not at all improbable that 
one of the remoter consequences of 
the war will be to widen the area 
of industrial competition by bringing 
Russia more to the front, and Ger- 
many will then find herself handi- 
capped not only by her own financial 
condition and the loss of most of her 
colonies, but also by the new compe- 
tition of her great neighbor. 

All things considered, there is no 
need to take a desponding view of the 
future. That Britain, in common with 
the other parties to the quarrel, will 
be severely hit, cannot be gainsaid. 
We have bidden good-bye for a long 
time to that superabundant national 
prosperity which, if it had lasted 
much longer, might have enfeebled us. 
Nor will the stricken fields of Europe 
quickly recover from the devastating 
ravages of vast armies. The grass 
will quickly grow “in its new 
verdure,” but many of the men who 
might have been available to gather 
in the crops will be past answering to 
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the roll-call. The nobler part of Eu- 
rope will nevertheless be stimulated to 
new effort. The great incubus of a 
menacing militarism will have been 
got rid of. The nations, and particu- 
larly the small nations, will be able 
to go their several ways of progress 
“none making them afraid.” The dom- 
ination of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs will only be remembered as 
a foul blot on the page of history. Civ- 
jlization, freed from the nightmare 
clutch of a conscienceless brute-force, 
The British Review. 
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will exert itself to stimulate com- 
merce, encourage art, develop a true 
culture, and make the world, at least 
for a century or two, better, sweeter, 
and more wholesome than it was be- 
fore. In the great fight for freedom 
and all that freedom stands for, money 
is but a secondary and even a trivial 
consideration. What shall it profit a 
nation (if the paraphrase may be per- 
mitted) if it stints its expenditure and 
loses its own freedom? 
H. J. Jennings. 





THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALIcE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The Severns’ camp, some two or three 
weeks later, was still at Dwara. The 
great religious festival was near its 
height, and the supervising of the 
preparations had given Severn much 
to do and think of. 

For him this place, where centuries 
of religious ecstasy had concentrated, 
held a curious fascination, with its 
atmosphere of sacrifice and worship, 
and striving after salvation. It gave 
him an intoxicating sense of living in 
‘past epochs; he saw and heard in ac- 
tuality the sights and sounds that had 
been seen and heard two, if not three, 
thousand years agc. The past was 
here, alive, around him on a spot de- 
scribed in ancient writings, by the 
waters of the stream that flows from 
Vishnu’s toe, and “confers Heaven 
upon all who bathe in it designedly, 
or who even become accidentally im- 
mersed in it; those even shall obtain 
salvation whose bones, skin, fibres, 
hair, or any part shall be left, after 
death, upon the earth which is contigu- 
ous to the Ganges.” 

He would talk to Caroline about it; 
but though she listened with attention 
and tried to enter into his enthusi- 
asm, she felt bewildered by it all, and 


not particularly attracted by the varied 
multitude of people and their age-old 
rituals, customs, and beliefs, the count- 
less Hindu sects and all their subdivi- 
sions. She was far more interested 
in the details of her own department, 
the staff of servants, the daily cater- 
ing, the animals, the general manage- 
ment of the camp, which Severn left 
entirely to her unless she sought his 
help and counsel, when he gave it 
willingly enough. Juman Khan, her 
husband’s old head servant, was her 
great adviser and support—a_ stout, 
complacent Mussulman, with a thick 
white beard, which, as he was of a 
vain disposition, he dyed with henna. 
Of course, his master’s marriage had 
been to Juman Khan a disagreeable 
shock, but once having elected to re- 
tain his post, he accepted Caroline with 
fatherly forbearance, and would per- 
mit no undue advantage to be taken 
of her youth and inexperience. He 
looked upon her as more or less of a 
child, and once he even called her 
“Babba,” much to her indignation, and 
to Severn’s great amusement when she 
told him. And old Juman Khan af- 
fected shamed contrition when re- 
buked. 

The heat in tents was trying in the 
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daytime, but Caroline felt none the 
worse; she accomplished her congen- 
ial duties in the early mornings, while 
John was absent at his outdoor work, 
and after breakfast, when he sat 
writing in his office tent, she would 
read or work contentedly. In the eve- 
ings he would often take her on an 
elephant to see the fair. They would 
sway along the rough, uneven road 
through a mist of yellow dust that 
mingled warmly with the scent of 
mango-blossom, passing pilgrims, beg- 
gars, Brahmins, and fakirs’ that 
looked as if they hardly could be hu- 
man. Here was one vowed to silence 
for a term of years, sitting cross- 
legged, motionless, and dumb, his face 
and body smeared with ashes, and his 
hair in long and filthy ropes, partly 
false and partly real. Here another 
dedicated to self-torture, lying on a 
bed of nails. And a woman-jogi, with 
mad, unholy eyes, would burst from 
out a sort of lair of sticks and thatch, 
and call to Caroline, who shuddered at 
the apparition, and was thankful for 
the safety of her perch upon the 
elephant. 

The sights she saw of various forms 
of voluntary asceticism and religious 
aspiration filled her with repugnance. 
A nearly naked figure hung with 
heavy chafing chains; a human worm 
that dragged its length along the 
road, having travelled thus for months 
to reach the sacred bathing-place; 
arms held on high till fixed and with- 
ered, with the finger-nails piercing 
through the hands, tight clenched of 
purpose; a head protruding from the 
sand, the body buried to the neck, the 
fanatic dependent for his sustenance 
on what the passer-by put into his 
mouth; ordeals by fire, water, every 
kind of physical excruciation. 

“Why do they do these horrible 
things?” she asked her husband. 

He said: “Why did our own old 
saints do very much the same?—to 





gain salvation, to acquire merit for 
their souls, to secure bliss in an after- 
life.” 

“With no idea of doing good to any- 
body else, I suppose!’ suggested Caro- 
line contemptuously. “It sounds so 
selfish.” 

“But think of the religious convic- 
tion that could make anyone selfish 
enough to lie on a nail-bed, or hold 
up one arm till it withered,” said 
Severn, laughing. “It means, too, the 
most tremendous _ self-control,” he 
added more gravely. 

But Caroline maintained that it was 
far nobler to live in the world and 
try to be of use, to control one’s bad 
impulses, just as these devotees con- 
trolled their limbs and bodies, than to 
consider nothing but one’s own sal- 
vation in this negative, self-centred 
way. It seemed to her a _ shocking 
waste of power. 

So they would talk and argue in 
friendly fashion, and Caroline would 
wonder, gazing at the mass of people 
moving to and from the water, wherein 
lay the fascination of the scene for 
John. He would watch it by the hour 
—the pushing, scrambling, anxious 
crowd, praying, bathing, calling on 
their gods, making ready offerings (per- 
haps the hoards of months, or even 
years) to greedy priests. She felt sure 
there must be something further in it 
all than she could, so far, comprehend, 
or it certainly would not appeal to 
John! She had the highest veneration 
for his intellectual attainments, and 
she wished that other people, gener- 
ally, could realize how wonderful he 
was. There was no denying that in 
company John did not try to shine. 

They were not by any means alone 
at Dwara now. Mr. Stafford was on 
duty, other camps arrived, a canal con- 
tingent, and a sanitary expert, the 
Arpen family from Ranapore. Mr. 
Arpen preached vigorously on the out- 
skirts of the fair, and his wife and 
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sister played by turns a portable har- 
monium which attracted crowds. They 
sold texts and tracts and Testaments, 
translated into Urdu and Hindi, to 
people who believed that gods were not 
annoyed so much by disbelief as by 
neglect; who argued that, should the 
Christian gods be evilly inclined, it 
might be wiser to propitiate them, and 
if benevolent some blessing might be 
had. 

A few English visitors came out 
from a_ semi-military station some 
twenty miles away to see the wonders 
of the Dwara fair. Mr. Stafford said 
they really might have had a dance, 
only that there was nothing to dance 
on except dust and stones, and pil- 
grims’ heads—the latter were fre- 
quently packed close enough, at any 
rate, to walk on, along the river front. 

Of course everybody called upon the 
bride; and she ventured boldly on 
the giving of some little dinners, 
though John’s supply of table requi- 
sites for camp was limited, and she 
had to borrow extra knives and glass 
from Mr. Stafford. The young police- 
man showed the keenest interest in 
these entertainments, and took upon 
himself to act as aide-de-camp to Mrs. 
Severn. John was quite indifferent 
as to who was asked, or whether any- 
one was asked at all, but he was not 
obstructive. Caroline had perfect lib- 
erty of action; she could issue invita- 
tions and give orders as she pleased. 
There was a good supply of stores and 
wine to draw upon, and she and 
Juman Khan consulted and contrived, 
and achieved astonishing results where 
dishes were concerned. She found a 
new delight in doing hostess, in the 
taking of a leading part, in the ex- 
citement of importance and compara- 
tive display; and it was good to know 
that within reasonable limits money 
need not be considered. She quickly 
gained self-confidence of manner, per- 
haps a certain tendency to jubilance 


that often comes with the conscious- 
ness of an agreeable way of life, par- 
ticularly when the person is not 
habituated to it. 

Caroline might well have grown in- 
sufferably self-satisfied had not her 
natural good-feeling and refinement 
saved her. As it was she made an 
excellent impression. Everybody said 
how sweet she was. What pretty man- 
ners !—what an asset she would be in 
his profession to her husband. With 
such a wife, no man, provided he were 
not an idiot, could fail to get on well. 
They all thought Severn very lucky. 

One morning Mr. Stafford thought 
so more than ever, as he was talking 
to her on his way back from the fair. 
She had converted one end of the big 
tent into a drawing-room, and she sat, 
dressed in white, in a low basket 
chair with a red cushion behind her 
head. Coming, as he had, from heat 
and dust and glare outside, and from 
contact with a steaming, noisome 
crowd of human beings, she conveyed 
to him a sense of cool refreshment, 
restfulness, ‘and fragrance that raised 
a wistful envy in his breast of the 
man who was her husband. She looked 
so rare, so dainty, her compiexion was 
so pink and childlike, and her eyes so 
soft and bright. He wondered what 
had made her marry Severn—he could 
not believe she loved him. He looked 
away out of the tent, beyond the awn- 
ing, into the blinding sunlight that 
seemed to bleach the prospect and all’ 
in it; then, dazzled, turned his eyes 
again to the slender figure lazing in 
the chair, now blurred to him in out- 
line for the moment. ‘The boyish, 
frank expression that was his chief at- 
traction vanished, his lips were lightly 
closed as though in self-repression. 

Caroline, unconscious of his gaze, 
continued to discuss the dinner party 
of the previous night. “I’m so glad 
the Arpens came; it was a change for 
them. How awful it must be in those 
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horrid little tents of theirs! Wasn’t 
it lucky I remembered to ask Mr. 
Arpen to say grace? I’m afraid the 
dinner itself was wasted on them. 
Mrs. Arpen admitted that they none 
of them ever knew whether they were 
eating beef or mutton.” 

“Who does not know beef from mut- 
ton?” A figure blocked the narrow 
doorway of the tent, and Severn 
stooped in. He drew back almost im- 
perceptibly at sight of Stafford. Caro- 
line felt rather than saw the move- 
ment. She had previously noticed that 
he always did it when he encountered 
anybody without warning, and it dis- 
tressed her vaguely. The two men 
nodded to each other; they got on 
well enough in private, and officially 
relations were harmonious, but neither 
thought of further friendship. Severn 
looked upon young Stafford more as a 
good police-officer than as an individ- 
ual; and Stafford, while recognizing 
the value of his magistrate’s adminis- 
trative powers, still considered that 
from a social point of view he was 
something of a boor. 

Severn had returned to search for a 
document he had been reading before 
breakfast, and while he searched his 
wife explained about the Arpens. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose we each 
have our own notions of enjoyment, 
but I can’t see where the fun comes 
in of feeding people who don’t know 
what they’re eating.” 

“They like to come,” protested Caro- 
line, “and I like to have them.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he said ab- 
stractedly ; and having found the miss- 
ing file, he hurried to the outlet be- 
fore which his wife was sitting, and 
raising the transparent split-cane 
blind, went out into the sun. 

She sighed. ‘“He’s so unsociable,” 


she said regretfully, and watched him 
cross the open space and disappear 
into his office tent. 

Stafford very nearly said: 


“You 
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mean he’s so damned rude!” It was 
intolerable to him that Severn could 
rush in and out like that without the 
faintest salutation to his bride! He 
had not looked nor smiled at her, nor 
even lightly touched her hand in pass- 
ing, nor asked forgiveness when he 
trod with clumsy feet upon her dress. 
Stafford’s state of mind and heart just 
then was such that he exaggerated 
Severn’s brusqueness wantonly, and 
lashed himself into a frenzied indigna- 
tion on behalf of Mrs. Severn. So he 
lost his head. 

“Why did you marry him?—he isn’t 
fit to tie your shoestrings!’” he cried, 
tritely melodramatic, as is often 
youth’s pathetic medium of expression. 

Caroline kept calm. She was star- 
tled and dismayed by Mr. Stafford’s 
unexpected outburst, but she did not 
intend to have a scene. 

“Mr. Stafford, don’t be silly.” She 
became the matron in her dignified 
contempt. “You don’t know waat you 
are saying.” 

The young man moved and stood in 
front of her, his hands clenched be- 
hind his back. 

“I do,” he said defiantly, “and you 
know it too. What is more, I chal- 
lenge you to tell me that you love him, 
and at the same time speak the 
truth !” ’ 

She felt her heart sink suddenly; 
yet she rose and waved her hand to- 
wards the exit. 

“I’m afraid you’ve been out in the 
sun rather too late this morning. You 
ought to lie down at once and put ice 
on your head.” She stepped behind 
him, and held the “chick” aside for 
him to pass out. “Do go without de- 
lay,” she urged concernedly. ‘What 
on earth will John do without you, if 
you let yourself be ill—with all this 
fair-work going on?” 

He went out in mute, mechanice! 
obedience, never looking back, feeling 
dazed and stupid, half convinced that 
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she was right in her assumption; so 
much so that, when he reached his 
tent, he threw himself upon his bed 
and told his bearer to bring ice. 

As for Caroline, she went back to 
her chair, and hitched up the red 
cushion again behind her head. She 
opened the novel she had begun to 
read before Mr. Stafford’s arrival, but 
her peace and her contentment had 
been rudely broken. This foolish boy 
had brought her face to face with the 
underlying weakness and the falseness 
of her situation. Walter Stafford’s 
words were true. She could not have 
said, unless she lied, that she was in 
love with John; and because she knew 
she did not love him she turned upon 
herself with scorn for finding pride 
and pleasure in the worldly conse- 
quence and welfare of her marriage 
with him. Again she made attempts 
at self-exoneration—her case was so 
different from that of other girls, sent 
out as she had been to India in cold 
blood like a bale of merchandise to 
find a buyer. Who could blame her 
if she took what she could get? And 
it was not as if she tendered noth- 
ing in return. She gave all she had 
to give, save the one thing that was 
beyond her power. And John, for his 
part, seemed content. In his way she 
knew he really cared for her, self- 
compressed and stoical as was that 
‘way, and he did not ask for more than 
all she gave so readily—duty, acquies- 
ence, good companionship, content- 
ment. He had never even asked her 
if she loved him. 

Restlessly she moved about over the 
dark blue drugget laid on straw, that 
felt like a mattress’ beneath her feet. 
Now and then the tent was shaken by 
a hot gust of wind; outside rose the 
distant turmoil of the fair, the united 
shouts of pilgrims in the distance, 
“Victory to Mother Gunga!” and, more 
near, the sharp and ceaseless sounds 
within the camp. . - Her sun hat 
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lay on a chair; she took it up, and, 
hesitating, held it in her hand. Then, 
as though urged by sudden impulse, 
she put it on and went to Severn’s of- 
fice tent. 

A crowd of natives squatting near 
the entrance rose with one accord and 
made obeisance, she returned a shy 
salaam, and a peon raised the blind 
with obsequious alacrity. John was 
writing rapidly, his head and shoulders 
pbent—he did not hear her enter, and 
all at once it struck her that she had 
no errand, no excuse for interrupting. 
She was on the point of quietly re- 
treating when he looked up. 

“Hullo, Carol!” he exclaimed, aston- 
ished, “anything the matter?” 

“No,” she said, “no. Nothing is the 
matter. I only came in just to see 
how you were getting on.” 

He added a few words to what he 
had written, and threw the sheet of 
foolscap into an office basket. 

“Feeling dull?” he asked, and took 
another sheet of paper. 

She came round to his side and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. “Are you 
very busy?’ 

“Yes,” he said, a little harassed, 
“I’ve got a lot to finish. But I won't 
be longer than I can help. You go 
back and try and amuse yourself, and 
I’ll come as soon as I can.” 

“IT wasn’t dull; I don’t know why 
I came!” And, in truth, she did not. 
“I’m sorry if I’ve disturbed you,” she 
added politely. 

“All right, all right,” he smiled, dis- 
missing her with a good-humored ges- 
ture, and she left the tent feeling 
rather badly treated. 

The hot hours passed, and Caroline 
sat writing letters, reading, and doz- 
ing. Tea-time came, and John did 
not appear. She sent a message to 
the office tent to tell him tea 
was ready, but the man came back 
and said the sahib had gone out—gone 
out on horseback. He added some- 
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thing that she did not understand. 

John might at least, thought Caro- 
line, have let her know; it was incon- 
siderate and thoughtless of him not to 
have done so. Affronted, she drank 
her tea and ate sandwiches and cakes; 
then wandered out on to the open 
space before the tents. The sun was 
still powerful, and the air felt hot 
against her face; it was like coming 
within range of an invisible fire. She 
saw Tim, John’s old fox-terrier, sitting 
in the shade of the office tent, and she 
called to him. He took no notice. To 
begin with, like herself, he was of- 
fended because his master had gone out 
without him, and, in addition, he dis- 
approved of Caroline, was jealous of 
her, and ignored her openly. Half 
vexed and half amused, she thought, 
“Like master, like dog’—neither. of 
them would do anything they did not 
feel inclined to do, just because it hap- 
nened to be civil! 

She strolled on towards the road 
that ran behind the camp till she could 
see the river—the smooth, broad 
stream that glistened golden in the 
smiling sunlight. To the left the bank 
was bordered with the buildings of the 
sacred city, temples, palaces, and hud- 
dled outlines stamped irregular and 
white against the rising ground be- 
hind; hillocks, densely wooded, hiding 
monasteries and shrines, and beyond, 
again, the holy Himalayas, so im- 
mense, and old, and endless. 

Crowds of pilgrims, an interminable 
procession, passed along the road. She 
stood and watched the _ travellers 
trudging patiently towards “The Gate 
of Heaven.” They made her think 
perversely of ants and Mr. Maturin. 
Then presently she saw a stoppage in 
the traffic, a commotion, and figures 
straggled widely from the growing 
block of people. She wondered what 
had happened. It seemed as though a 
counter-stream of human beings was 
issuing from the city, and had met the 





new arrivals. A cloud of dust ob- 
scured the road, and Caroline could 
see no more until a horse emerged from 
out the yellow mist, and her husband 
came cantering towards the tents. She 
realized that something serious must 
have called him out, and she felt 
ashamed of her pettish humor. How 
could she have expected that her 
trivial claims upon his time would 
count when work was _ pressing, 
and responsibility was heavy? She re. 
solved to be more sensible in the fu- 
ture. His face was troubled as he 
pulled his horse up and dismounted 
when he reached her. 

“You shouldn’t wander about by 
yourself so far from the camp,” he 
said, rather crossly. 

She wisely did not argue, and they 
walked towards the tents together, 
Severn with his horse’s bridle hung 
upon his arm. He was dusty, heated, 
worriedly preoccupied. Caroline re- 
membered, conscience-stricken, that in 
her umbrage she had sent away the 
tea. Not that it would matter, for in 
India meals were movable without do- 
mestic difficulty; but she wished she 
had been waiting for him, ready with 
refreshment—that she had not sent the 
tea away on purpose; caused him also 
an unnecessary walk. When they got 
into the tent she asked him what had 
happened. He threw himself into a 
long chair and dropped his pith hat on 
to the drugget. 

“An awful business—cholera’s broken 
out, and the people have begun to fly 
in all directions. They’ll scatter all 
over the country and spread the 
beastly thing everywhere.” 

“Oh, John,” said Caroline, “how 
dreadful! What will happen?” 

“We shall have to break the fair 
up, I suppose, if it gets worse. It’s 
already pretty bad. You must go back 
to Ranapore, Carol.” 

“Oh, no!” she pleaded, in involun- 
tary rebellion. 
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Juman Khan came in with ice and 
soda-water. John had said it was too 
late for tea, and now, without answer- 
ing her protest, he gave the old man 
orders to arrange at once for the mem- 
sahib to leave Dwara by the early 
morning train, and to bring him tele- 
graph forms. Juman Khan, of course, 
had heard the evil news. A thing 
has scarcely happened in the East 
before the people know it. He 
asked for one or two directions and 
withdrew. 

“Why must I go?” said Caroline. 

“My dear girl, isn’t 1t obvious?” 

“I’m not a bit afraid.” 

“That doesn’t lessen the _ risk. 
There’s no question as tu whether you 
stay or go.” 

“And what about you? If there’s 
danger, let me share it with you.” She 
felt an almost passionate desire to 
do so. 

He looked swiftly at her, a sudden, 
questioning glance, and for a second 
there came into his eyes a tender 
light. She did not see it, she was 
gazing, moodily dissatisfied, before her, 
unwilling to obey him, yet well know- 
ing that obedience would be exacted. 
A dull discouragement fell on her 
spirit. She felt so useless, so outside 
his working life. She was to be sent 
back to safety, to protection, while he 
remained to grapple with a ghastly 
task, unaided by the care she might at 
least have given to his physical well- 
being. Was she only an accessory, 4 
pleasant counteraction to the main ab- 
sorption of his thoughts? 

“You can help me more by going 
than by staying,” he said quietly; and 
Caroline gave in with palpable 
reluctance. 

He saw her off at dawn next morn- 
ing, with her luggage and her ayah, 
and a peon, and a table servant. The 
platform and the space outside the 
little station swarmed with frightened 
pilgrims, fleeing from the scourge that 





had appeared among them, and for 
which they had themselves alone to 
thank. Despite all sanitary regula- 
tions, every health precaution, they 
would bathe in putrid pools, and swal- 
low water they had washed in, with 
the utmost unconcern, eat fruit that 
might be rotten or unripe, and other 
fatal food contaminated by the dust 
and dirt and flies; pestilence accord- 
ing to their creeds was not preventa- 
ble, because, like all misfortune, it was 
due directly to some capricious or 
malignant power. 

As John and Caroline passed down 
the platform they saw a figure 
crouched beside the wall, with knees 
drawn up and livid, twitching face; 
but the groups of helpless passengers 
that waited for the train paid no at- 
tention to the groaning, writhing 
form. Many of them also would be 
taken from the tightly-packed com- 
partments dead or dying on this 
journey. 

Miss Arpen, with her brother’s chil- 
dren, came pushing through the crowd. 
She said that someone had to take the 
children back to Ranapore, and look 
after them when there, since their 
parents meant to stay at Dwara and 
see the epidemic through. John was 
glad that Carol need not travel by her- 
self, and when the train came in he 
paid the difference on the Arpens’ 
tickets, which were second class. Miss 
Arpen cheerfully accepted; being a 
missionary she was not afflicted with 
false pride. They all collected at the 
windows when the train began to 
move, the children and Miss Arpen 
waving energetically to Mr. Severn, 
while Caroline stood motionless and 
heavy-hearted. It seemed to her that 
John was almost glad to let her go. 
And Tim was squatting at his heels, 
with a spiteful look of triumph on his 
ugly face. 

The pace grew faster, and in a mo- 
ment John was left behind, standing 
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on the platform in the sun. Caroline, 
leaning from the window, saw him set- 
tle his hat firmly on his head and 
turn away; he did not watch the train 


that bore his wife far from him—he 
only went towards the wretched 
creature who was dying by the 
wall. 


(To be continued.) 





FAITH AS A DYNAMIC. 


Among the questions which pro- 
foundly affect life and thought per- 
haps none has been more bitterly con- 
tested, none more darkened by empty 
words, than that which we have un- 
dertaken to discuss. Preachers, the- 
ologians, and philosophers have in 
time past exhausted their energies in 
trying to define faith, to distinguish 
the various kinds of faith, and to show 
how the highest conception which they 
have been able to form of it is related 
to the authority of persons and insti- 
tutions on the one hand, and to the 
activity of reason on the other. To- 
day we distrust the systems of the 
past, and we prefer to begin with the 
facts of human nature as we find 
them. And so the student of mind 
takes up the problem, and he seeks to 
discover how faith comes to be; with 
what elements in the inner life it is 
most deeply intertwined, and what 
meaning it has for the development of 
personality. The rise of mystical and 
healing cults which magnify the worth 
and power of faith has brought home 
to us the vital bearing which it has 
on our individual and social welfare. 
It is no longer possible to dismiss 
these movements with a smile, for 
their achievements are beyond all 
question. Not only so, but the most 
rigidly scientific of medical experts no 
longer doubt that faith acts like a 
real force, and within limits dissi- 
pates diseased or disordered states. It 
is obvious that one of the most press- 
ing questions of our time, one which 
has not only a theoretical interest, but 


bears vitally upon life and happiness, 
is, “What is faith?” 

Some kind of answer to this question 
every man, sooner or later, must at- 
tempt. It is true that we may try to 
expel faith from our scheme of life 
and to rule our days by purely rational 
considerations. But again and again, 
as history shows, nature takes her re- 
venge, and faith returns with over- 
whelming force, setting at naught all 
our carefully constructed utilities and 
rationalism. The age of enlightenment 
in Germany in the eighteenth century 
vanished before the mystieal fervor of 
a romantic idealism which made man 
a child of the Eternal and his whole 
history a glorious spiritual adventure. 
And in our own time, after the dreary 
reign of materialism in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, faith is once 
more coming to its own, in a revived 
interest in the supersensible world, in 
a renewed belief in prayer, in the dis- 
content of organized Christianity with 
its achievements, and in such move- 
ments as psychical research which is 
slowly but surely undermining the 
fortress of prejudice and mental in- 
ertia. Once more the truth is being 
brought home to us, that some kind of 
faith a man must have if he is to pre- 
serve his intellectual and moral 
integrity. 

Unhappily, the moment we ask the 
question, What is faith? we are met 
by a great variety of discordant an- 
swers. The theological dogmatist tells 
us that faith is the conviction of the 
truth of ideas that by their very na- 
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ture are beyond reason and so incom- 
prehensible. Hence the popular notion 
that faith is simply credulity—that is, 
belief in the unreasonable. The mys- 
tic tells us that faith is the direct con- 
sciousness on the part of the finite 
soul of the Infinite Soul, the vision of 
spiritual reality. The eye of the soul 
sees the Divine just as the eye of the 
body apprehends the colors of earth 
and sky. The pragmatist, renouncing 
the intellectualism of the past, sees in 
faith an act of will, done in obedience 
to imperative needs, an act which jus- 
tifies itself by the practical good which 
is its outcome. And so it happens that 
many turn away from the whole mat- 
ter in discouragement, and live as they 
best can, now under the impulse of 
faith, and again acting from an op- 
posite conviction, with the result that 
all about us we see lives that are in- 
effective, unsatisfying, and unattrac- 
tive. A little reflection, however, will 
show us that we need not surrender 
to this counsel of despair. For we 
may find: that the dogmatist, the mys- 
tic, and the pragmatist have fastened 
the eye simply on aspects of the truth, 
but that the truth itself is more 
primary and more fundamental than 
any of these abstractions from it. 
Let us begin, then, by looking at. 
faith as a fact of ordinary every-day 
experience. It cannot be too often as- 
serted that religious faith, considered 
as an act of the human spirit, does not 
differ from faith in any other province 
of life. It is not something added on 
externally, as it were, to man’s nature. 
On the contrary, it is the outflowering 
of all his powers. Faith, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, is a natural en- 
dowment, so that without it man 
would scarcely be man. As to its na- 
ture, it is at once an intellectual act, 
an attitude of will and a state of feel- 
ing. And yet in germ it is more fun- 
damental than these, issuing out of 
the deepest recesses of our nature and 


spreading itself out over the whole ex- 
tent of our being. One may say that 
it is a kind of instinct, like the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and yet it 
is not merely instinct, for it reveals, 
when developed, elements of mind and 
will. The child has faith in his par- 
ent, the pupil in his teacher, the pa- 
tient in his physician, the patriot in his 
country, the philosopher in the imma- 
nent reason of the universe. Yet in 
all these relations there is much to 
contradict the faith, much to make it 
incredible to the eye of the discursive 
understanding. Still the faith cannot 
be overborne, for it goes back into that 
mysterious region whence come the 
vital impulses of our nature. Faith is 
thus sustained by hidden forces that 
make it triumphant over all obstacles. 
Take, for example, faith in democracy. 
One of the saddest features of our age 
is the decay of this faith among young 
people, for which perhaps our colleges 
and universities are in some degree to 
blame. On the other hand, it was 
never so strong aS now among per- 
sons of maturer age. The man who 
has once been possessed by this high 
trust in humanity can never lose its 
noble inspiration. His faith is not 
blind, for faith is not the absence but 
the presence of vision. He sees the 
coarseness and the commonness of 
popular rule. He marks how often its 
leaders are demagogues, inspired by 
corrupt motives; how, under the guise 
of advancing the doctrine of equality, 
its advocates meet culture and refine- 
ment with only jealous contempt. Yet 
he believes in democracy, for he be- 
lieves in freedom, in humanity, and in 
the goodness of man’s fundamental in- 
stincts. Did he -not so believe he 
would fall into self-despair. Psycho- 
logically considered, the act of faith in 
religion is the same as in the political 
or social sphere, only now it enters 
into a new realm, works more pro- 
foundly, stirs vivifying emotions, ele- 
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vates the whole man to unsuspected 
levels of power and efficiency. 

As Auguste Sabatier remarks, “That 
which saves the soul is faith, and not 
belief (i.e., assent to a proposition). 
God demands the heart of man, be- 
cause the heart once gained and 
changed all the rest follows; while 
the gift of the rest without the heart 
is only a seeming, and leaves the man 
in his first estate.’ 

Faith, or fidelity of will, therefore, 
includes belief, but goes beyond it. 
Hence we speak of the “venture of 
faith.” A cold intellectual belief 
achieves nothing, has no dynamic 
quality, whereas what we mean by 
faith implies a readiness to act; to 
take a certain risk; to feel the joy of 
self-surrender; to commit ourselves 
enthusiastically to the truth of a prin- 
ciple or the goodness of a person. It 
is a profound saying of ancient Indian 
wisdom that everyone derives his faith 
from the inmost tendency of his heart. 
“The man is that which he has faith 
in.” It is true, indeed, that there is 
in all faith an intellectual activity. A 
feeling of certitude would be a blind 
and irrational impulse without a no- 
tion of what the certitude is about. In 
other words, faith must have a thought 
to embrace. While I say that I believe 
in God, my thoughts about God may 
be of the vaguest description. He may 
be to me simply natural law, or the 
general tendency of things, or Bernard 
Shaw’s life-force, or the cosmic con- 
sciousness consisting of the aggregate 
of all human consciousness. On the 
other hand, I may have a more con- 
erete idea of Him, gathered from the 
life and work of Jesus Christ. But 
some kind of notion I must have if 
faith is really to energize. 

Yet in all faith there is the element 
of emotion, which vivifies the idea, 
gives it reality and motive power. As 


1“The Religions of Authority and the Religions 


of the Spirit.’ 


the bird, supported on its wings, sur- 
mounts obstacles otherwise insur- 
mountable, so faith is enabled by its 
emotional tone to achieve what seems 
impossible. Here is to be found the 
weakness and strength of popular re- 
vivalism. It is weak in so far as an 
overstrained emotionalism ends some- 
times in a terrible reaction of despair 
leading to deep moral degradation; it 
is strong in so far as the emotional 
power generated by the appeal of the 
preacher and the mass-suggestion of 
the crowd sweeps away the ancient in- 
hibitions and sets in new directions 
the energies of will and thought. One 
of the great needs of the age is a 
rational and_ realistic evangelism 
which will know how to stir the deep- 
est emotions without at the same time 
forgetting the claims of the rational 
will. 

When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, what concerns us most is the 
way in which the Founder of the 
Christian religion loved to think of it. 
There is an utterance of His which 
here deserves special attention. “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place, and it 
shall remove, and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you.’ This saying, 
apart from the fact that it belonged to 
one of the earliest sources from which 
our present synoptic Gospels are com- 
piled is too bold, too sublime, too com- 
pletely trustful of the spirituality of 
the universe, to admit of any lesser 
authorship. The faith capable of work- 
ing these wonders is of course not a 
half belief, not a mere believing that 
we believe, but an unreserved confi- 
dence in the infinite Love which is 
the unifying principle of nature and 
of man. This utterance Jeads us into 
the secret of Christ’s personality. He 
had a trust in God that nothing could 


2 Matt. xvii.,20. cf. Luke xvii., 6. Matthew pre- 
serves the form of the saying as it stood in Q. 
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shake, no doubt nor fear of fate. This 
was why He Himself could remove 
mountains, could lift the burden of dis- 
ease by evoking the faith which should 
be the psychological medium for the 
transmission of His healing virtue. 
This was why He would immediately 
after His rejection at Nazareth send 
forth His disciples as trumpeters to 
herald the victorious approach of the 
new kingdom, of a good time coming. 
This was why He could bend history 
to His will, abolish an age-long order, 
and create a religion which to-day, 
amid the myriad faiths of humanity, 
has only one serious rival. This was 
why He was an optimist, and could see 
in the universe nothing but goodness, 
happiness, and beauty against which 
sin and shame and sorrow were but 
a fleeting shadow implying light, a 
“silence implying sound.” Hence for 
Christ the heart and soul of religion 
and life is faith. The typical citizen 
of the Kingdom is the child, with His 
uplifted, eager glance and _ trustful 
heart. Wherever He finds the child- 
spirit He approves it, for He sees in 
it the possibility of all growth, and it 
is one of his great ideas that in the 
history of the soul the cardinal fact 
is the fact of growth. He does not 
speak as a philosopher or a theologian, 
but as a poet. He does not define 
faith, nor analyze it into its constitu- 
ent elements, nor does He offer any 
systematic exposition of its various 
relations. In the main He is content 
with fastening the eye on its dynamic 
quality and with seeking to awaken 
or to strengthen it in the hearts of 
His hearers. For Him faith is one of 
the living forces of the universe. It 
can do things, nay more, it can achieve 
what to the eye of prosaic sense ap- 
pears unachievable. It is the key to 
the kingdom of holiness and health. 
In virtue of its mystic touch man 
gains in a moment dominion over him- 
self and over the world. Armed with 
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it the soul goes forth to ever-fresh en- 
deavors and unafraid meets the stand- 
ing discouragements of humanity—sin 
and pain and death. Hence the 
Christian religion belongs essentially 
to the realm of the heroic and the 
romantic, to the world of genius and 
inspiration. : It demands men of dar- 
ing spirit, who are willing to make 
the venture of faith, and in all ages 
it has found them. 

Christianity lives by the grandeur of 
its beliefs. But belief or faith is in- 
ward, is concerned with the springs 
and motives of actions and feelings, 
whereas institutions and ceremonial 
observances remain rather on the sur- 
face of life. Christian faith is thus 
the most powerful antagonist of habits 
recognized to be evil. The force of 
habit is one of the familiar common- 
places of the moralist and the psy- 
chologist, and it is perhaps difficult 
to over-estimate its power as long as 
it holds the entire field of observation. 
We need, however, to supplement it 
by the truth that there are psychical 
energies which in obedience to a 
suitable stimulus can be released and 
with revolutionary power can uproot 
one kind of habit and start the crea- 
tion of its opposite. In proof of this 
we have only to recall such experi- 
ences as are recorded in Mr. Harold 
Begbie’s Twice-Born Men or in Mr. 


John Masefield’s The Everlasting 
Mercy. Mr. Masefield’s hero, Saul 
Kane, drunkard, swearer, poacher, 


and gambler, hears a piercing word 
spoken by an earnest child of faith, 
and in one night he passes through 
the change that destroys the habits of 
a lifetime. 


“T did not think, I did not strive. 

The deep peace burnt my me alive. 

The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me 
birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 
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And every bird and every beast 
Should share the crumbs broke at the 
feast.” 


But more frequently the influence of 
faith is felt by a slow process of edu- 
cation, in which without any foregoing 
upheaval the spirit grows in “self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control.” 
But whether it be by one method or 
the other, faith is the agency by which 
the method is realized. Faith has thus 
a unifying power. It. can abolish the 
dissociations or disharmonies of the 
inner life. It implies self-surrender, 
an abandonment of a struggle which 
only keeps up the inner discord, and 
a falling back upon the forces of the 
subconscious life. What had been 
dimly felt as a vague ideal only half 
believed in now takes to itself hands 
and feet, reinforces the better self and 
constrains the whole man to higher 
levels of vision and effectiveness. The 
man comes to himself, to his real self, 
from which for the time being he was 
alienated. 

But apart from its effect on dis- 
ordered or dissociated states of mind, 
faith has an important bearing on our 
normal life. It raises its tone, stim- 
ulates all our moral and physical en- 
ergies, and contributes to an all-round 
efficiency. Very significant is the fact 
that all genuine as distinguished from 
spurious mystics have been great 
workers. “My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work,” says the Master of 
all the mystics. “I can do all things 
through Him that strengtheneth me,” 
writes His great disciple. And this 
correlation of faith with grasp of de- 
tail and interest in the world of living 
men is strikingly manifested in such 


" high souls as St. Francis, Saint Teresa, 


George Fox, John Wesley, and General 
Gordon. “Those who attain to it,” 
says Miss Underhill, “have developed 
not merely their receptive but their 
creative powers, are directly responsi- 
ble for the emergence of new life, new 





out-births of reality into the world.’* 

Now, we cannot all be mystics, and 
experience that all-absorbing faith 
which is the divine air inbreathed by 
the masters of the spiritual life; but 
we can all be more mystical than we 
are, and we can all have a real faith, 
even though it may be at a lower 
level. It may be said, without exag- 
geration, that no man ever achieved 
anything worth achieving without a 
measure of faith, were it only in him- 
self, and great men have achieved 
their greatness through their faith. So 
it is also true in the smaller world of 
ordinary men, that a man, if he is to 
gain his ends, must believe in his own 
powers. It is the failure of this be- 
lief that accounts for the mass of in- 
effective, unpractical, and futile lives 
all around us. It is not safe for a 
man to pass through life without a 
faith of some sort. It is to the 
neglect of this principle that we are 
to trace much of the fear that casts its 
baneful shadow oven. modern society. © 
As Henri Bordeaux reminds us, “Mod- 
ern civilization is ravaged with a ter- 
rible disease’; and this disease he 
calls “the fear of living.’ Men and 
women fear life even more than they 
fear death. Many play at living—they 
do not really live. They fear the re- 
sponsibilities, the struggles, the ad- 
ventures, not without risk, which life 
offers them. They fear illness. They 
fear poverty. They fear unhappiness. 
They. fear danger. They fear the 
passion of sacrifice. They fear even 
the exaltation of a pure and noble 
love until the settlements in money 
and social prestige have been duly cer- 
tified. They fear to take a plunge 
into life’s depths. 

Now the only power that can deliver 
us from this tyranny is faith. And it 
delivers us not by denying the reality 
of the objects of our fear, but by giv- 
ing us strength which enables us 

3 “The Mystic Way,” p. 192. 
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to transcend them. Consider the re- 
spective activities of fear and faith. 
Fear disintegrates, faith unifies; fear 
weakens, faith invigorates; fear de- 
presses, faith exalts; fear inhibits, 
faith sets free. In brief, fear lowers 
our vitality, lessens the sum-total of 
our muscular, moral, and intellectual 
energies. What we need is not more 
knowledge, but more trust. “Science,” 
as Martineau says, “changes the direc- 
tion rather than lessens the amount of 
fear, and while the great decrees of 
nature remain what they are, however 
we may distribute its items of suffer- 
ing and alarm, the aggregate will not 
be materially changed.’* 

Faith in the goodness of life, in the 
creative spirit of the universe, in the 
honor of men and in the virtue of 
women, in the powers of the human 
soul, and, if by the grace of heaven 
we can attain to it, faith in a destiny 
rich in boundless possibility is the 
sovereign cure for this saddest dis- 
temper of the soul. No crisis is too 
great, no agony is too poignant, no 
upheaval of the foundations of exist- 
ence too overwhelming for the -con- 
straining, steadying, and uplifting en- 
ergies of a moral trust. One some- 
times imagines oneself in a situation 
of terrible strain and stress, amid the 
terrors of shipwreck, or in the inferno 
of the modern battlefield, where the 
relentless forces of nature, or the 
cruel engines of human ingenuity 
make havoc of youth, affection, beauty, 
the rich promise of the future as well 
as the garnered harvests of the past, 
and the doubt arises unbidden—what 
would faith in the invisible order of 
realities avail against the overpower- 
ing might of the immediate present? 
It suffices us to reply that faith is not 
merely for the sunshine, but also for 
the darkness; not only for the quiet 
levels of our existence, but also for 
the wrack of tempest and the last de- 


4 “Hours of Thought,” vol. 2, p. 154. 
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lirium of despair. Take the experi- 
ence of a young British officer who 
had come through the horrors of the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle, an experi- 
ence all the more remarkable as he 
makes no profession of religion, and 
is not, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, a religious man. The following 
extract is from a private letter, writ- 
ten from the hospital where he lay 
wounded; and, so far as is known, it 
is the only occasion on which he has 
expressed himself so freely. “The regi- 
ment had a terrible time during the 
advance, and when I came away, dur- 
ing the third night, was only about 
one-third the strength it went in. Two 
of our officers went off their heads, 
and about two-thirds were killed or 
wounded. I mention these horrible 
figures because I think it will interest 
you to know how I felt about it. 
Probably the fact of being in superb 
health made a big difference, but I 
faced it far better than I ever ex- 
pected to. There is . . . only one 
thing that can possibly make one rise 
above these surroundings—faith that 
the spirit goes to a higher life, and 
though I’m afraid my religion has 
been, and still is, patchy, this thought 
kept me perfectly calm and steady. 
Before the thing started you 
certainly could have knocked me down 
with a feather, and then it was @ 
tremendous effort to force my ghastly 
smile into something more cheery. I’m 
afraid I shall be frightened, too, when 
it has to be done again, but if only 
I can get into the same frame of mind 
as before, I shall be quite contented.” 
If faith in a mind with no na- 
tive religious tendency can enable it 
to face with courage and resolution 
the worst that fate can do, are we not 
justified in saying that we are in the 
presence of the greatest power known 
to humanity? 
There are many who would agree 
with most or all of what has been 
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said and yet turn away with a sense 
of depression as the question recurs: 
How is such a case possible? How 
can one believe with this whole-hearted 
abandon, when all the time a tempera- 
mental distrust or a sceptical tendency 
holds the field? To this the reply is 
that temperament and tendency are 
not final facts before which we are 
bound to succumb. The will counts 
for something—nay, for much, in every 
way, else the demand for faith could 
not be made. The first question, then, 
which I must put to myself is, Do I 
desire faith because it is for me the 
one thing needful? “If you desire 
faith,” says Browning, “then you’ve 
faith enough.” There is a profound 
truth here, for it is the desires that 
reveal the real as distinguished from 
the apparent trend of the inner life, 
and if the desire be strong enough the 
end will be achieved. ‘There is noth- 
ing more true to experience than this, 
that if we really wish for faith we 
The Contemporary Review. 


will get faith, and if we do not get 
it, it is because we do not really wish 
it. If we complain that we have no 
will power, that we cannot resolve to 
obey the behest of reason and con- 
science, we will do well to remember 
that as the only cure for lack of 
thought-energy is to think, so the only 
cure for the lack of will-energy is to 
will. We can put ourselves under 
those influences which act as a moral 
stimulus to the will. Moreover, faith 
comes not by argument, but by an in- 
spiration. The flame of trust is kin- 
dled within us from the fire that burns 
in other souls. And if the moral at- 
mosphere in which we habitually live 
is itself impregnated with the peace 
and power of faith, we shall be more 
likely to believe and to act in accord- 
ance with that perception of cosmic 
law or of the fundamental will re- 
vealed in the universe which, by what- 
ever means, we have obtained. 
Samuel McComb. 





THE MINE. 


Being in Some Fashion the Sort of Story that May be Read Between the 
Lines of the Official Despatches. 


“ .. . & mine was successfully ex- 
ploded under a section of the enemy’s 
trench. . . .”—ACTUAL EXTRACT FROM 
AN OFFICIAL DESPATCH. 


Work on the sap-head had been com- 
menced on what the Captain of the 
Sappers called “a beautiful night,” and 
what anyone else outside a lunatic 
asylum would have described with the 
strongest adjectives available in ex- 
actly the opposite sense. A piercing 
wind was blowing in gusts of driving 
sleet and rain, it was pitch dark— 
“black as the inside of a cow,” as the 
Corporal put it—and it was bitterly 
cold. But, since all these conditions 
are exactly those most calculated to 
make difficult the work of an enemy’s 


sentries and look-outs, and the first 
work of sinking a shaft is one which 
it is highly desirable should be un- 
observed by an enemy, the Sapper Cap- 
tain’s satisfaction may be understood. 

The sap-head was situated amongst 
the ruins of a cottage a few yards be- 
hind the forward firing trench, and by 
the time a wet daylight had dawned 
the Sappers had dug themselves well 
underground, had securely planked up 
the walls of the shaft, and had cut a 
connecting gallery from the ruins to 
the communication trench. All this 
meant that their work was fairly free 
from observation, and the workers rea- 
sonably safe from bombs and bullets. 
so that the officer in charge had good 
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cause for the satisfaction with which 
he made his first report. 

His first part of the work had been 
a matter of plans and maps, of com- 
pass and level, of observing the 
ground — incidentally dodging the bul- 
lets of the German snipers who caught 
glimpses of his crawling form—by day, 
and of intricate and exact figuring 
and calculating by night in the grimy 
cellar of another ruined house by the 
light of a candle, stuck in an empty 
bottle. 

Thereafter he spent all his waking 
hours (and many of his sleeping ones 
as well) in a thick suit of clayey mud; 
he lived like a mole in his mine gal- 
lery or his underground cellar, saw 
the light only when he emerged to 
pass from his work to his sleep or 
meals, and back to his work, and gen- 
erally gave himself, his whole body 
and brain and being, to the correct 
driving of a shallow burrow straight 
to the selected point under the enemy 
trench a hundred and odd yards away. 
He was a youngish man, and this was 
the first job of any importance that 
had been wholly and solely entrusted 
to him. It was not only his anxiety 
to make a creditable showing, but he 
was keen on the work for the work’s 
own sake, and he revelled in the crea- 
tive sense of the true artist. The mine 
was his. He had first suggested it, 
he had surveyed it, and plotted it, and 
measured and planned and worked it 
out on paper; and now, when it came 
to the actual pick-and-shovel work, he 
supervised and directed and watched 
each hour of work, and each yard of 


progress. 
It was tricky work, too, and 
troublesome. At first the ground was 


good stiff clay that the spades bit out 
in clean mouthfuls, and that left a 
fair firm wall behind. But that 
streak ran out in the second day’s 
working, and the mine burrowed into 
some horrible soft crumbly soil that 
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had to be held up and back by roof 
and wall of planking. The Subaltern 
took a party himself and looted the 
wrecks of houses—there was no lack 
of these in the village just behind the 
lines—of roof-beams and flooring, and 
measured and marked them for saw- 
ing into lengths, and would have taken 
a saw with pleasure himself. 

Then he dived cheerfully into the 
oozing wet burrow and superintended 
the shoring up, and re-started the men 
to digging, and emerged a moment to 
see more planking passed down. He 
came in fact dangerously near to mak- 
ing a nuisance of himself, and some 
of his men who had been sapping and 
mining for wet and weary months 
past were inclined to resent quite so 
much fussing round and superinten- 
dence. But the Corporal put that 
right. He was an elderly man with a 
nasty turn of temper that had got him 
into almost as many troubles in his 
service as his knowledge, experience, 
and aptitude for hard work and re- 
sponsibility had got him out of. 

“Leave the lad be,” he had said 
when some of the party had passed 
grumbling remarks about “too bloomin’ 
much fuss an’ feathers over a straight 
simple bloomin’ job.” The Corporal 
had promptly squashed that opinion. 
“Leave the lad be,” he said. “He’s 
young to the job mebbe, but he’s not 
such a simple fool as some that take 
this for a simple job. It’s not goin’ 
to be all that simple, as you’ll find be- 
fore you’re done.” 

He was right, too. The crumbling 
soil was one little difficulty promptly 
and easily met. The next was more 
troublesome. The soil grew wetter 
and more wet until at last the men 
were working ankle deep in water. 
The further the mine went the wetter 
it became. The men worked on, tak- 
ing their turn at the narrow face, 
shovelling out the wet muck and drag- 
ging it back to the shaft and up and out 
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and away by the communication trench. 
They squeezed aside in silence when 
the Subaltern pushed in to inspect the 
working and waited with side winks 
to one another to see what he would 
do to overcome the water difficulty. 
“Pumps” would of course have been 
the simple answer, but the men knew 
as well as the Subaltern knew that 
pumps were not to be had at that 
particular time and place for love or 
money, and that all the filling of all 
the “indents” in the R.E. would not 
produce one single efficient pump from 
store. 

The Subaltern did not trouble with 
indent forms or stores. He had had 
something of a fight to get a grudging 
permission for his mine, and he felt 
it in his bones that if he worried the 
big chiefs too much with requisitions 
he would be told to abandon the mine. 
He shut his teeth tight at the thought. 
It was his mine and he was going to 
see it through, if he had to bale the 
water out with a tea-cup. 

He made a quick cast through the 
shell-wrecked village, drew blank, sat 
for fifteen minutes on the curb of a 
rubble-choked well and thought hard, 
jumped up and called the Corporal to 
provide him with four men and some 
odd tools, and struck back across 
muddy and shell-cratered fields to the 
nearest farm. ‘The farmer, who had 
remained in possession despite the 
daily proximity of bursting shells, a 
shrapnel-smashed tile roof, and a gap- 
ing hole where one _ house-corner 
should have been, made some objec- 
tion to the commandeering of his old- 
fashioned farm pump. He was at first 
supported in this by the officer in 
charge of the men billeted in the barn 
and sheds, but the Sapper explained 
the urgency of his need and cunningly 
clinched the argument by reminding 
the Infantry officer that probably he 
and his men would soon be installed in 
the trenches from which the mine ran, 


and that he—the Sapper—although he 
was not supposed to mention it, might 
just hint that his mine was only 
hurrying to forestall an enemy mine 
which was judged to be approaching 
the trench the Infantry officer would 
presently occupy. This last was a 
sheer invention of the moment, but it 
served excellently, and the Sapper and 
his party bore off their pump in tri- 
umph. It was later erected in the 
mine shaft, and the difficulty of pro- 
viding sufficient piping to run from 
the pump to the waterlogged part of 
the mine was met by a midnight visit 
to the house where Headquarters 
abode and the wholesale removal of 
gutters and rain-pipes. As Head- 
quarters had its principal residence in 
a commodious and cobwebby cellar, 
the absence of the gutters fortunately 
passed without remark, and the sentry 
who watched the looting and the ser- 
geant to whom he reported it were 
quite satisfied by the presence of an . 
Engineer officer and his calm assur- 
ance that it was “all right—orders— 
an Engineer’s job.” 

The pump did its work excellently, 
and a steady stream of muddy water 
gushed from its nozzle and flowed 
down the Headquarters gutter-pipes to 
a selected spot well behind the 
trenches. Unfortunately the pump, 
being old-fashioned, was somewhat 
noisy, and all the packing and oiling 
and tinkering failed to silence its 
clank-clink, clank-clink, as its arm 
rose and fell. 

The nearest German trench caught 
the clank-clink, and by a simple 
process of deduction and elimination 
arrived at its meaning and its location. 
The pump and the pumpers led a 
troubled life after that. Snipers kept 
an unsteady but never silent series of 
bullets smacking into the stones of the 
ruin, whistling over the communica- 
tion trench, and “whupp”-ing into the 
mud around both. A light gun took a 
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nand and plumped a number of rounds 
each day into the crumbling walls and 
rubbish-heaps of stone and brick, and 
burst shrapnel all over the lot. The 
Sappers dodged the snipers by keeping 
tight and close to cover; they frus- 
trated the direct-hitting “Fizz-Bang” 
shells by a stout barricade of many 
thicknesses of sandbags bolstering up 
the fragment of wall that hid their 
shaft and pump, and finally they 
erected a low roof over the works and 
sandbagged that secure against the 
shrapnel. There were casualties of 
course, but these are always in the 
way of business with the Sappers and 
came as a matter of course. The Ger- 
mans brought up a trench-mortar next 
and flung noisy and nerve-wrecking 
high-explosive bombs into and all 
round the ruin, bursting down all the 
remaining walls except the sandbagged 
one and scoring a few more casualties 
until the forward trench installed a 
trench-mortar of their own, and by a 
generous return of two bombs to the 
enemy’s one put the German out of 
action. A big “minenwerfer”’ came 
into play next, and because it could 
throw a murderous-sized bomb from 
far behind the German trench it was 
too much for the British trench-mortar 
to tackle. This brought the gunners 
into the game, and the harassed in- 
fantry (who were coming to look on 
the Sapper Subaltern and his works 
as an unmitigated nuisance and a most 
undesirable acquaintance who drew 
more than a fair share of enemy fire 
on them) appealed to the guns to rid 
them of their latest tormentor. An 
Artillery “Observing Officer” spent a 
perilous hour or two amongst the 
shrapnel and snipers’ bullets on top 
of the sandbagged wall, until he had 
located the minenwerfer. Then about 
two minutes’ telephoned talk to the 
Battery and ten minutes of spouting 
lyddite volcanoes finished the minen- 
werfer trouble. But all this above- 
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ground work was by way of an aside 
to the Sapper Subaltern. He was far 
too busy with his mine gallery to 
worry about the doings of gunners and 
bomb-throwers and infantry and such 
like fellows. When these people in- 
terfered with his work they were a 
nuisance of course, but he always 
managed to find a working party for 
the sandbagging protective work with- 
out stopping the job underground. 

So the gallery crept steadily on. 
They had to carry the tunnel rather 
close to the surface because at very 
little depth they struck more water 
than any pumps, much less their single 
farmyard one, could cope with. The 
nearness to the surface made a fresh 
difficulty and necessitated the greatest 
care in working under the ground be- 
tween the trenches, because here there 
were always deep shell-holes and 
craters to be avoided or floored with 
the planking that made the tunnel 
roof. So the gallery had to be driven 
carefully at a level between the dan- 
ger of exposing it through a shell-hole 
and the depth at which the water lay. 
This meant a tunnel too low to stand 
or even kneel in with a straight back, 
and the men, kneeling in mud, 
crouched back on their heels and with 
rounded back and shoulders, struck 
their spades forward into the face and 
dragged the earth out spadeful by 
spadeful. Despite the numbing cold 
mud they knelt in, the men, stripped 
to shirts with rolled sleeves and open 
throats, streamed rivulets of sweat as 
they worked, for the air was close and 
thick and heavy, and the exertion in 
the cramped space was one long 
muscle-racking strain. 

Once the roof and walls caved in, 
and three men were imprisoned. The 
collapse came during the night fortu- 
nately, and, still more fortunately, be- 
hind the line and parapet of the for- 
ward trench. The Subaltern flung 
himself and his men on the muddy 
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wreckage in frantic haste to clear an 
opening and admit air to the prisoned 
men. It took time, a heartbreaking 
length of time, and it was with a hor- 
rible dread in his heart that the Sub- 
altern at last pushed in to the uncov- 
ered opening and crawled along the 
tunnel, flashing his electric torch be- 
fore him. Half-way to the end he felt a 
draught of cold air, and, promptly ex- 
tinguishing his lamp, saw a hole in 
the roof. His men were alive all right, 
and not only alive but keeping on 
hard at work at the end of the tun- 
nel. When the collapse came they 
had gone back to where their roof lay 
across the bottom of a shell-hole, 
pulled: a plank out, and—gone back to 
work. 

When the tunnel reached a point 
under the German parapet it was 
turned sharp to left and right, forming 
a capital T with the cross-piece run- 
ning roughly along the line of trench 
and parapet. Here there was need of 
the utmost deliberation and caution. 
A pick could not be used, and even a 
spade had to be handled gently, in 
case the sounds of working should 
reach the Germans overhead. In some 
places the Subaltern could actually 
hear the movements and footsteps of 
the eneiny just above him. 

Twice the diggers disturbed a dead 
German buried evidently under the 
parapet. Once a significant crumbling 
of the earth and fall of a few heavy 
clods threatened a collapse where the 
gallery was under the edge of the 
trench. The spot was hastily but se- 
curely shored up with infinite caution 
and the least possible sound, and after 
that the Subaltern had the explosive 
charges brought along and connected 
up in readiness. Then if the roof col- 
lapsed or their work were discovered 
the switch at the shaft could still be 
pressed, the wires would still carry 
the current, and the mine would be 


exploded. 


At last the Subaltern decided that 
everything was ready. He carefully 
placed his charges, connected up his 
wires again, cleared out his tools, and 
emerged to report “all ready.” 

Now the “touching off” of a good- 
sized mine is not a matter to be done 
lightly or without due and weighty 
authority, and that because more is 
meant to result from it than the up- 
heaval of some square yards of earth 
and the destruction of so many yards 
of enemy trench. The mine itself, 
elaborate and labor-making as it may 
have been, is, after all, only a means 
to an end. That end may be the cap- 
ture of a portion of the ruins of the 
trench, it may be the destruction of 
an especially strong and dangerous 
“keep,” a point of resistance or an 
angle for attack. It may even be a 
mine to destroy a mine which is known 
to be tunnelling into our own trenches, 
but in any case the explosion is usu- 
ally a signal for attack from one side. 
or the other, and therefore requires 
all the usual elaborate arrangements 
of reinforcements and supports and so 
on. Therefore the Sapper Subaltern 
when he had finished his work and 
made his report, had nothing to do but 
sit down and wait until other people’s 
preparations were made, and he re- 
ceived orders to complete his work by 
utterly and devastatingly destroying 
it. The Subaltern found this wait 
about the most trying part of the 
whole affair, more especially since he 
had for a good many days and nights 
had so much to occupy his every 
moment. 

He received word at last of the day 
and hour appointed for the explosion, 
and had the honor of a visit of inspec- 
tion from a very superior officer who 
pored long and painstakingly over the 
paper plans, put a great many ques- 
tions, even went the length of walking 
down the communication trench and 
peering down the entrance shaft, and 
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looking over the sandbagged wali 
through a periscope at the section of 
German trench marked down for de- 
struction. 'Then he complimented the 
Subaltern on his work, declined once 
again the offer of a muddy mackintosh 
and an invitation to crawl down the 
mine, and went off. The Subaltern 
saw him off the premises, returned to 
the shaft and donned the mackintosh, 
and crawled off up his tunnel once 
more. 

Somehow, now that the whole thing 
was finished and ready, he felt a pang 
of reluctance to destroy it and so ful- 
til its destiny. As he crawled along, 
he noted each little bit of shoring-up 
and supporting planks, each rise and 
fall in the floor, each twist and angle 
in the direction, and recalled the in- 
finite labor of certain sections, his 
glows of satisfaction at the speed of 
progress at the easy bits, his impa- 
tience at the slow and difficult por- 
tions. It seemed as if he had been 
building that tunnel for half a life- 
time, had hardly ever done anything 
else but build it or think about build- 
ing it. And now, to-morrow it was all 
to be destroyed. He recalled with a 
thrill of boyish pleasure the word of 
praise from the Corporal—a_ far 
greater pleasure, by the way, than he 
had derived from the Great One’s 
compliments—the praise of one artist 
to another, the recognition of good 
work done, by one who himself had 
helped in many good works and knew 
well of what he spoke. “She’s done, 
sir,” the Corporal had said. “And if 
I may say so, sir, she’s: a credit to 
you. A mighty tricky job, sir, and 
I’ve seen plenty with long years in 
the Service that would ha’ been 
stumped at times. I’m glad to have 
had a hand in it wi’ you, sir. And all 
the men feel the same way about it.” 

Ah, well, the Subaltern thought as 
he halted at the joint of the T-piece, 
none of them felt the same about it as 
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he himself did. He squatted there a 
moment, listening to the drip of water 
that was the only sound. Suddenly 
his heart leapt . - was it the only 
sound? What was that other, if it 
could be called a sound? It was a 
sense rather, an indefinable blending 
of senses of hearing and feel and 
touch, a faint, barely perceptible 
“thump, thump,” like the beat of a 
man’s heart in his breast. He snapped 
off the light of his electric lamp and 
crouched breathless in the darkness, 
straining his ears to hear. He was 
soon satisfied. He had not lived these 
days past with the sound of digging 
in his ears by day and his dreams by 
night not to recognize the blows of a 
pick. There . . . they had stopped 
now; and in imagination he pictured 
the digger laying down the pick to 
shovel out the loosened earth. Then, 
after a pause, the measured thump, 
thump went on again. The Subaltern 
crawled along first one arm of the 
cross-section and then the other, halt- 
ing every now and then to place his 
ear to the wet planking or the wetter 
earth. He located at last the point 
nearest to the sound, and without more 
waste of time scurried off down his 
tunnel to daylight. 

He was back in the mine again in 
less than half an hour—a bare thirty 
minutes, but each minute close-packea 
with concentrated essence of thought 
and action. 

The nearest trench telephone had 
put him in touch with Battalion Head- 


quarters, and through them _ with 
Brigade, Divisional, and General 
Headquarters. He had told his story 


and asked for his orders clearly, 
quickly, and concisely. The Germans 
were counter-mining. Their tunne! 
could not possibly miss ours, and, by 
the sound, would break through in 
thirty to sixty minutes. What were 
his orders? It took some little time 
for the orders to come, mainly because 
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—although he knew nothing of it—his 
mine was part of a scheme for a gen- 
eral attack, and general attacks are 
affairs that cannot be postponed or ex- 
pedited as easily as a cold lunch. But 
the Subaltern filled in the time of 
waiting, and when the orders did come 
he was ready for them or any other. 
They were clear and crisp—he was 
to fire the mine, but only at the latest 
possible minute. That was all he got, 
and indeed all he wanted; and, since 
they did not concern him, there is no 
need here to tell of the swirl of other 
orders that buzzed and ticked and 
talked by field telegraph and telephone 
for miles up and down and behind the 
British line. 

Before these orders had begun to 
take shape or coherency as a whole, 
the Subaltern was back listening. to 
the thump, thump of the German picks, 
and busily completing his preparations. 
It was near noon, and perhaps the 
workers would stop for a meal, which 
would give another hour for troops to 
be pushed up or whatever else the 
Generals wanted time for. It might 
even be that a fall of their roof, an 
extra inflow of water to their working, 
any one of the scores of troubles that 
hamper and_ hinder underground 
mining might stop the crawling ad- 
vance of the German sappers for a 
day or two and allow the Subaltern’s 
mine to play its appointed part at the 
appointed time of the grand attack. 

But meantime the Subaltern took 
no chances. First he connected up a 
short switch which in the last ex- 
treme of haste would allow him with 
one touch of his finger to blow up his 
mine and himself with it. He buried 
or concealed the wires connecting the 
linked charges with the switch outside 
so as to have a chance of escape him- 
self. He opened a portable telephone 
he had carried with him and joined 
up to the wire he had also carried in, 
and so was in touch with his Corporal 





and the world of the above ground. 
All these things he did himself because 
there was no need to risk more than 
one man in case of a quick explosion. 
Then, his preparations complete, he 
sat down to wait and to listen to the 
thudding picks of the Germans. ‘l'hey 
were very near now, and with his ear 
to the wall the Subaltern could hear 
the shovels as well as the picks. He 
shut his lamp off after a last look at 
his switch, his revolver, and the glis- 
tening walls and mud-ooze floor of his 
tunnel, and sat still in the darkness. 
Once he whispered an answer into the 
telephone to his Corporal, and once he 
flicked his lamp on an instant to 
glance at the watch on his wrist. Then 
he crouched still and silent again. The 
thumping of his heart nearly drowned 
the thud of the picks, he was shiver- 
ing with excitement, and his mouth 
grew dry and leathery. He felt a de- 
sire to smoke, and had his case out 
and a cigarette in his lips when it 
occurred to him that when the Ger- 
mans broke through the smell of the 
smoke would tell them instantly that 
they were in an occupied working. He 
counted on a certain amount of delay 
and doubt on their part when their 
picks first pierced his wall, and he 
counted on that pause again to give 
him time to escape. So he put the 
cigarette away, and immediately was 
overwhelmed with a craving for it. 
He fought it for five minutes that felt 
like five hours, and felt his desire 
grow tenfold with each minute. It 
nearly drove him to doing what all 
the risk, all the discomfort of his 
cramped position, all the danger, had 
not done—to creep out and fire the 
mine without waiting for that last in- 
stant when the picks would break 
through. It could make little differ- 
ence, he argued to himself, in the 
movements af those above. What 
could five minutes more, or ten or 
even fifteen, matter now? It might 
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even be that he was endangering the 
success of the explosion by waiting, 
and it was perhaps wiser to crawl out 
at once and fire the mine,—and he 
could safely light a cigarette then as 
soon as he was round the corner of 
the T. So he argued the matter out, 
fingering his cigarette-case and long- 
ing for the taste of the tobacco, and 
yet knowing in his inmost heart that 
he would not move, despite his argu- 
ments, until the first pick came 
through. He heard the strokes draw 
nearer and nearer, and now he held 
his breath and strained his eyes as 
each one was delivered. The instant 
he had waited for came in exactly the 
fashion he had expected—a thud, a 
thread of yellow light piercing the 
black dark, a grunt of surprise from 
the pick-wielder at the lack of resist- 
ance to his stroke. All this was just 
what he had expected, had known 
would happen. The next stroke would 
show the digger that he was entering 
some hole. Then there would be cau- 
ticus investigation, the sending back 
word to an officer, the slow and care- 
ful enlargement of the opening. And 
before that moment came the Sub- 
altern would be down his tunnel, and 
outside, and pressing the switch... . 

But his programme worked out no 
further than that first instant and that 
first gleam of light. He saw the gleam 
widen suddenly as the pick was with- 
drawn, heard another quick blow, saw 
the round spot of light run out in lit- 
tle cracks and one wide rift, and sud- 
denly the wall fell in, and he was 
staring straight into the German gal- 
lery, with a dark figure silhouetted 
clear down to the waist against the 
light of an electric bulb lamp which 
hung from the gallery roof. For an 
instant the Subaltern’s blood froze. 
The figure of the German was only 
separated from him by a bare three 
yards, and to his dark-blinded eyes it 
seemed that he himself was standing 
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in plain view in a brilliant blaze of 
light. Actually he was in almost 
complete darkness. The single light in 
the German gallery hardly penetrated 
through the gloom of his own tunnel, 
and what little did showed nothing to 
the eyes of the German, used to the 
lamplight and staring suddenly into 
the black rift before him. But the 
German called out to someone behind ~ 
him, twisted round, moved, stooping, 
back to the lamp and reached up a 
hand to it. The Subaltern backed 
away hastily, his eyes fixed on the 
glow of light in the opening. The hole 
had broken through on a curve of his 
tunnel, so that for fifteen or twenty 
feet back he could still see down the 
German gallery, could watch the man 
unhook the lamp and carry it back to the 
opening, thrust the lamp before him and 
lean in over the crumbling heap of earth 
his pick had brought down. The 
Subaltern stopped and drew a gasping 
breath and held it. Discovery was a 
matter of seconds now. He had left 
his firing switch, but he still carried 
the portable telephone slung from his 
shoulder, the earth-pin dangling from 
it. He had only to thrust the pin into 
the mud and he was connected up with 
the Corporal at the outside switch, had 
only to shout one word, “Fire !”—and 
it would all be over. Quickly but 
noiselessly he put his hand down to 
catch up the wire with the earth-pin. 
His hand touched the revolver-butt in 
his holster, checked at it, closed round 
it and slid it softly out. All this had 
taken an instant of time, and as he 
raised his weapon he saw the German 
still staring hard under the upheld 
lamp into the gloom. He was looking 
the other way, and the Subaltern 
levelled the heavy revolver and 
paused. The sights stood out clear 
and black against the figure standing 
in the glow of light—a perfect and 
unmissable target. The man was bare- | 
headed, and wore a mud-stained blue 
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shirt with sleeves cut off above the 
elbow. The Subaltern moved _ the 
notched sights from under the armpit 
of the raised arm that held up the 
light, and steadied them on the round 
of the ear that stood out clear against 
the close-cropped black hair. He heard 
a guttural exclamation of wonder, saw 
the head come slowly round until the 
circle of the ear foreshortened and 
moved past his sights, and they were 
centred straight between the staring 
eyes. His finger contracted on the 
trigger, but a sudden qualm stayed 
him. It wasn’t fair, it wasn’t sport- 
ing, it was too like shooting a sitting 
hare. And the man hadn’t seen him 
even yet. Man? Tkis was no man; a 
lad rather, a youth, a mere boy, with 
childish wondering eyes, a smooth oval 
chin, the mouth of a pretty girl. The 
Subaltern had a school-boy brother 
hardly younger than this boy; and a 
quick vision rose of a German mother 
and sisters—no, he couldn’t shoot; it 
would be murder; it— And then a 
quick start, an upward movement of 
the lamp, a sharp question, told him 
the boy had seen. The Subaltern 
spoke softly in fairly good German. 
“Run away, my boy. In an instant 
my mine will explode.” 

“Who is it? Who is there?” gasped 
the boy. 

The Subaltern chuckled, and grinned 
wickedly. Swiftly he dropped the re- 
volver, fumbled a moment, and pulled 
a coil of capped fuse from his pocket. 

“It is the English,’ he said. “It is 
an English mine that I now explode,” 
and, on the word, lit the fuse and 
flung it, fizzing and spitting a jet of 
sparks and smoke, towards the boy. 
The lad flinched back and half turned 
to run, but the Subaltern saw him look 
round over his shoulder and _ twist 
back, saw the eyes glaring at the fiery 
thing in the mud, the dreadful resolve 


grow swiftly on the set young face, 


the teeth clamped on the resolve. He 


was going to dash for the fuse, to try 
to wrench it out and, as he supposed, 
prevent the mine exploding. The Sub- 
altern jerked up the revolver again. 
This would never do; the precious 
seconds were flying; at any moment 
another man might come. He would 
have saved this youngster if he could, 
but he could allow nothing to risk 
failure for his mine. “Get back,” he 
said sharply. “Get back quickly, or I 
shall shoot.” 

But now what he had feared hap- 
pened. <A voice called, a_ scuffling 
footfall sounded in the German gal- 
lery, a dim figure pushed forward into 
the light beside the boy. The Sub- 
altern saw that it was an officer, heard 
his angry oath in answer to the boy’s 
quick words, his shout, “The light, 
fool—break it’; saw the clenched 
fist’s vicious buffet in the boyish face 
and the quick grab at the electric bulb. 
The Subaltern’s revolver sights slid off 
the boy and hung an instant on the. 
snarling face of the officer... . 

In the confined space the roar of 
his heavy revolver rolled and thun- 
dered in reverberating echoes, the 
swirling powder-reek blinded him and 
stung in his nostrils; and as the 
smoke cleared he could see the boy 
scrambling back along his gallery and 
the officer sprawled face down across 
the earth-heap in the light of the 
fallen lamp. 

The Subaltern smashed the lamp 
himself before he too turned and 
plunged, floundering and slipping and 
stumbling, for his exit in an agony of 
haste and apprehension. It was all 
right, he told himself a dozen times; 
the officer was done for—the back of 
that head and a past knowledge of a 
Service revolver’s work at close range 
told him that plain enough; it would 
take a good many minutes for the boy 
to tell his tale, and even then, if a 
party ventured back at once, it would 
take many more minutes in the dark— 
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and he was glad he thought to smash 
the lamp—before they could find his 
charges or the wires. It was safe 
enough, but—the tunnel had never 
seemed so long or the going so slow. 
He banged against beams and supports, 
ploughed through sticky mud and 
churning water, rasped his knuckles, 
and bruised knees and elbows in his 
mad haste. It was safe enough, but— 
but—but—suppose there was no re- 
sponse to his pressure on the switch; 
suppose there had been some silly mis- 
take in making the connections; sup- 
pose the battery wouldn’t work. There 
were a score of things to go wrong. 
Thank goodness he had overhauled and 
examined everything himself;  al- 
though that again would only make it 
more appallingly awful if things didn’t 
work. No time now, no chance to go 
back and put things right. Perhaps 
he ought to have stayed back there and 
made the contact. A quick end if it 
worked right, and a last chance to 
refix it if it didn’t; yes, he... but 
here was the light ahead. He shouted 
“Fire!” at the top of his voice, still 
hurrying on and half cowering from 
the expected roar and shock of 
the explosion. Nothing happened. He 
shouted again and again as loud as 
his panting breath and laboring lungs 
would let him. Still—nothing ; and it be- 
gan to sear his brain as a dreadful cer- 
tainty that he had failed, that his mine 
was a ghastly frost, that all the labor 
gone to its making and the good lives 
spent on it were wasted. He stumbled 
weakly out into the shaft, caught a 
glimpse of the Corporal’s set face 
staring at the tunnel mouth, and tried 
once more to call out “Fire!” But the 
Corporal was waiting for no word. He 
had already got that, had heard the 
Subaltern’s first shouts roll down the 
tunnel in fact, was waiting with a 
finger on the exploding switch for the 
moment the Subaltern should appear. 
The finger moved steadily over as the 
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Subaltern stumbled into sight—and the 
solid earth heaved convulsively, shud- 
dered, and rocked and shook to the 
roaring blast of the explosion. 

The shock and the rush of air from 
the tunnel-mouth caught the Subaltern, 
staggering to his knees, and flung him 
headlong. And as he picked himself 
up again the air darkened with whiz- 
zing clods and mud and dust and 
stones and dirt that rained down from 
the sky. Before the echoes of the ex- 
plosion had died away, before the last 
fragments and débris had fallen, there 
came the sound of another roar, the 
bellowing thunder of the British guns 
throwing a storm of shell and shrapnel 
between the German supports and the 
ruined trench. That, and another 
sound, told the Subaltern that the full 
fruits of his work were to be fully 
reaped—the sound of the guns and of 
the full, deep-chested, roaring cheers 
of the British infantry as_ they 
swarmed from their trenches and 
rushed to occupy the crater of the 
explosion. 

Later in the day, when the infantry 
had made good their possession of the 
place, had sandbagged and fortified it 
to stand against the expected counter- 
attacks, the Subaltern went to look 
over the ground and see at first and 
close hand the results of his explosion. 
Technically, he found it interesting; 
humanly, it was merely sickening. The 
ground was one weltering chaos and 
confusion of tossed earth-heaps and 
holes, of broken beams and jagged- 
ended planks, of flung sandbags 
and wrecked barricading. Of trench 
or barricade, as trench and _bar- 
ricade, there remained, simply, no 
sign. The wreckage was_ scattered 
thick with a dreadful débris of dead 
bodies, of blood-wet clothing, of helmets 
and broken rifles, burst packs and 
haversacks, bayonets, waterbottles, and 
shattered equipments. The Ambulance 

















men were busy, but there were still 
many dead and dying and wounded 
to be removed, wounded with torn 
flesh and mangled limbs, dead and dy- 
ing with scorched and smouldering 
clothes. The infantry hastily digging 
and filling sandbags and throwing up 
parapets on the far edge of the reek- 
ing explosion pit had found many 
bodies caught in the descending ava- 
lanche of earth or buried in the col- 
lapsed trenches and dug-outs; and here 
and there amid the confusion a foot 
or a hand protruding stark from some 
earth-heap marked the death place of 
other victims. The whole scene was 
one of death and desolation, of ruin 
and destruction, and the Subaltern 
turned from it sick at stomach. It 
was the first result of a big explosion 
he had seen. This was the sort 
of thing that he had read so often 
summed up in a line of the Official 
Despatch or a ‘two-line newspaper 
paragraph: “A mine was successfully 
exploded under a_ section of the 
enemy’s trench.” A mine—his mine. 

. . “God,” the Subaltern said 
softly under his breath, and looked 
wonderingly about him. 

*°F’s a bloomin’ little butcher, is 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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that Lefftenant of ours,” the Corporal 
said that night. “’Course it was a 
good bit o’ work, an’ he’d reason to be 
proud of it; but—well, I thought I’d 
a strongish stomach, an? I’ve seen some 
dirty blood-an’-bones messes in my 
time, but that scorchin’ shambles near 
turned me over. An’ he comes back, 
after lookin’ at it, as cheerful as the 
cornerman o’ a Christy Minstrel 
troupe, an’ as pleased as a dog wi’ 
two tails. Fair pleased, ’e was.” 

But he was a little wrong. What 
had brought the Subaltern back with 
such a cheerful air was not the sight 
of his work, not the grim picture of 
the smashed trenches. It was an en- 
counter he had had with a little group 
of German prisoners, the recognizing 
amongst them of a dirty, mud-stained 
blue shirt with sleeves cut off above 
the elbows, a close-cropped bare head, 
a boy’s face with smooth oval chin and 
girlish eyes. That one life saved was 
also his work, and, moreover, his own, . 
his individual personal work. ‘The 
mines work he had directed, but others 
had shared it. It was the day’s work; 
it was an incident of war; it was, 
after all, merely “a mine successfully 
exploded. . . .” 

Boyd Cable. 
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Of all the ships that traded from 
the Islands to the mainland, the 
Npirito Santo had the worst reputa- 
tion. She was known to be a “hun- 
gry” vessel; her chief mate was a 
French creole from Martinique who 
had been trained aboard a Yankee 
clipper, and her captain was a Blue- 
nose who behaved as such. Since, on 
the outward voyage, the crew generaliy 
consisted of men who had made the 
Islands too hot to hold them, and, on 
the return trip, of half-dazed sailors 


who had been doped by crimps, there 
was a certain superficial variety about 
it—a variety merely of individuals and 
not of kind. 

The Spirito Santo had béen a good 
enough ship in her day, and had 
weathered a typhoon in the China seas 
and a hurricane in the Atlantic; but 
she was one of the earliest steam ves- 
sels built, and had started life as a 
side-wheeler—her paddles having been 
changed for a single screw and simple 
engines, of the kind guaranteed to 
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combine the greatest possible consump- 
tion of fuel with a correspondingly 
large waste of steam. 

She was a wooden vessel, iron still 
being looked at askance when her keel 
was laid, and her lines were those of 
the true sailing-ship, with bows that 
bulged out almost square from either 
side of her cut-water, above which her 
long bowsprit raked the air. The re- 
sult was that she steamed as a wind- 
jammer, with her bows delaying her 
speed by their large surface of resist- 
ance; and went better under canvas, 
with her screw running free. She wes 
barque-rigged—that is to say, she car- 
ried trysails on her fore and main, 
below the lovely tower of royals, top- 
gallant sails, and topsails which even 
her stumpy sticks and too wide yards 
could not make ungraceful. Her long 
thin funnel amidships looked as though 
it had got there by mistake, and in- 
deed she belonged rather to the class 
of auxiliary steam than that of aux- 
iliary sail, in spite of the motive with 
which she had been conceived. In fact, 
her trouble was that in a world where 
steamships and iron ones at that, were 
beginning more and more to snatch at 
trade, and where the great racing 
clippers still broke records, the Spirito 
Santo, neither one thing nor the other, 
had become a losing proposition. Her 
owners grudged tar on her sides as 
sorely as good kids of meat to the 
men, and no shabbier trader than the 
Spirita Santo nosed her way from 
Port ot Spain to the Golden Gate. 
Yet she got there all right, bullied and 
driven—got there on cheap coal and 
rotten rigging, though her engines 
seemed as though they must beat a 
hole in her straining sides and her 
planks part from sheer exhaustion. 
She held together as a coherent and 


reliable whole partly because, with all 


her lack of grace, she was a sweet 
ship in a seaway if one knew her idi- 
osyncrasies, partly because her skipper 
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could nurse a ship through anything 
while the hull stayed afloat. And the 
Spirito Santo took some handling, for 
in spite of her wide yards and ton- 
nage to the tune of seven hundred, 
she only drew fourteen feet and was 
as tricky as a cat. Her skipper 
coaxed her and humored her, bullied 
her at just the right moment; in 
short, treated her as though she had 
been a woman—only Joab Elderkin 
would not have taken the trouble over 
any she-thing of flesh and blood. 
Elderkin was the best-feared man 
in the Caribbean. He had a thin, 
sinewy frame, and a very soft voice, 
which he never raised in ordinary con- 
versation, and this gave a curious ef- 
fect of monotony to whatever he was 
saying. Never drunk at sea, he was 
always perfectly sober on land except 
for the first twenty-four hours after 
landing, when he_ soaked steadily. 
Even his movements were gentle, as 
though to match his voice, and the 
dark eyes, deep-set in his prematurely 
wizened face, held the wistful puzzled 
sadness of a monkey’s. His language 
was unparalleled for profanity, and to 
the most hardened there was some- 
thing of terror in the appalling flow 
of words issuing on such an unruffled 
softness of intonation. In those days 
the master of a vessel had almost 
unlimited power within the area of his 
ship’s rails. If, goaded by ill-use, a 
man struck his officer, he was quite 
likely to be shot straightway, and on 
reporting the matter the captain would 
be praised for his promptness in quell- 
ing a mutiny at its rising. Floggings 
with the cat or the yoke-rope, brutal 
mishandling with knuckle-dusters and 
belaying-pins, were the quick and com- 
mon resort on the slightest count, and 
Captain Joab Elderkin was famous for 
his technique in all these methods. His 
ship literally merited the trite de- 
scription of a floating hell, and one 
boy aboard her had died of a broken 
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heart. The child had failed in an at- 
tempt to get ashore at Frisco, been 
brought back and flogged at the miz- 
zen rigging, and afterwards turned 
his face to the dark forecastle wall, 
refused food, and died. The little in- 
cident had added to Elderkin’s un- 
savory reputation, but it was this 
reputation which made him a man 
after his owners’ hearts. He was not 
likely to suffer from scruples, and it 
is needless to say that the Spirito 
Santo, a free-lance trading from what 
ports she chose, carried a good deal 
now and again on which she never 
paid duty. Her skipper’s only form of 
conscience was his seamanship. The 
owners might grudge paint, but every 
bit of brasswork on board shone like 
gold, and the decks were holystoned 
till the men sobbed over their aching 
knees. At twenty-three he had held 
command of a full-rigged ship trading 
to China. Now, since the Spirito Santo 
was becoming more and more of a fall- 
ing investment, he rarely made the pas- 
sage round into the Pacific, and, At- 
lantic-bound, dodging from the Islands 
to Colon and down the coast as far as 
Rio, Elderkin was wont to refer to 
the time when he really had been a 
sailor. . 

It was his conscience as a seaman 
that the owners were up against when 
they called the captain into consulta- 
tion over the diminishing returns of 
the Spirito Santo, and proposed to 
him the course that is regarded by 
sailors the world over as the great 
betrayal. 

To any one without a nice sense for 
spiritual values, everything is merely 
a matter of price, and Elderkin’s fee 
for the loss of his ship, and with her 
his soul, was higher than the partners 
could have wished. They were greasy 
men, with the Spanish strain that too 
often, in those latitudes, means a hint 
of the negro as well, and their office 
was on the outskirts of the dirty 


vulture-ridden Port of Spain of those 
days. The room was bare, and upon 
the blotchy whitewash of the wall 
there hung nothing but a map and a 
few advertisements. The mosquitoes 
sang through the unscreened windows; 
outside, in the dusty strip of bleached 
earth between the house and the road, 
a hedge of hibiscus was in bloom. In 
the glaring sunshine the flaunting 
back-curled blossoms seemed afire as 
they shot their thin vermeil tongues 
out into the air made so alive with 
light. To Elderkin, as he sat in the 
dimmed room full of green reflections 
from the vegetation without, came the 
unpleasant thought that it was as 
though he were underseas, . .. and 
the flaming tongues of the hibiscus 
were some evil sea-growth mocking at 
his plight. 

He leaned forward and helped him- 
self again from the bottle of whisky 
that stood upon the bare table. When 
he lifted it a crescent of gold fled . 
across the table, slipping back again 
when he set the bottle down, as a rip- 
ple of reflected light runs through 
water. Elderkin had often seen a 
gleam like it when watching a small 
bright fish flash through a pool. 

His reluctant mind responded to the 
kick of the liquor: the dirty little 
room, the watchful eyes of the part- 
ners as they sat on either side of him 
in their soiled linen suits, no longer 
seemed so unpleasant to him, accus- 
tomed as he was to the sordidness that, 
if care is not exercised, so soon over- 
takes an interior in the tropics. His 
caution still remained to him, and he 
sounded the scheme at every point, 
finding the partners prepared, full of 
urgings, advices, rosy forecasts, cun- 
ning details. On the homeward voy- 
age, that would be best, . . . he 
could take her out in ballast, bring 
her back loaded to her limit and be- 
yond it. . . . Those were days before 
the Plimsoll mark, and vessels often 
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left port—even great English ports— 
so loaded that their scuppers were all 
but awash: and not only left but per- 
haps attempted the passage round the 
Horn itself. There would be no diffi- 
culty about that, but Captain Elderkin 
must of course not sail from a Peru- 
vian harbor, as the authorities there 
had an unpleasant habit of marking a 
load-line on every ship that cleared, 
and seeing that she did not go above 
it. Besides, a cargo was awaiting him 
in Chili, and the partners were pre- 
pared about that too. It was to be a 
double deal,—the actual copper and 
nitrates, with a small amount of gold, 
which she would go out to take, was, 
by arrangement with a certain official 
known to the partners, to be changed 
for sand and _ stones. Just a 
sprinkling of nitrate at the top, per- 
haps, since nitrate is loaded in bulk. 
It was risky, but on the other hand 
it was a thing often carried through 
with success in those days, and Elder- 
kin, who knew all the tricks and pos- 
sibilities of both coasts, could see his 
way with reasonable clarity. The 
partners advised Captain Elderkin not 
to attempt bringing the Spirito Santo 
round the Horn, as he might have 
more difficulty in saving himself; if 
the accident occurred on the Pacific side, 
it would be better, for many reasons. 
If he were picked up by a passing ship 
he must, of course, see to it that the 
Spirito Santo was too far gone for 
salvage, or that would indeed make 
matters worse with a vengeance. An 
accident with the steering-gear—they 
had reason to know that Olsen, the 
chief engineer, would come in on it— 
when off a weather shore, would proba- 
bly be the best solution. But, natu- 


rally, there was no need to instruct 
so clever a sailor as Captain Elderkin 
in his part of the affair, . . . more 

smiles and whisky. 
Joab Elderkin sat and absorbed it 
all, with little expression on his sad 
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gentle face, his thin mouth remained 
imperturbable under the heavy dark 
moustache, only in his high and nar- 
row temples a pulse beat. As he drank 
he raised his price, till at last the 
point was reached above which the 
partners refused to go and below 
which he would not descend. At that 
point they came to their agreement, 
and Joab Elderkin went out of the 
office, having sold his only form of 
honor on a gamble which stood to put 
him on the way towards attaining a 
ship of his own. For that was the de. 
sire of his heart, and until now had 
seemed as impossible of realization as 
the phantom vessel of a dream. Proba- 
bly for no other inducement under the 
skies would he have given another 
ship’s salvation. 

The month of August found the 
Spirito Santo, all sail set, running 
down the Pacific coast before a north- 
westerly wind. Elderkin watched the 
weather carefully, for he had no idea 
of losing his life, or, for the matter 
of that, the-lives of any of his crew 
who could be allowed to retain them 
with safety to himself and the part- 
ners. For there is always the per- 
sonal equation to be studied in a mat- 
ter of this kind, and Elderkin had 
given much thought to the members of 
his crew. He had hoped, while always 
fearing the futility of it, that the first 
mate, Isidore Lemaire, might be kept 
in ignorance. For a while it seemed 
as though this were so, but since leay- 
ing port Elderkin had felt doubtful 
of the creole. Lemaire had a furtive 
way with him at the best of times, 
a hint as of something that crept and 
glided rather than walked normally; 
but then, so had many of his race. 
He was supposed to be a white—in the 
expressive Island phrase, he “passed 
for white’—but on the French, and 
Spanish, and even the Danish islands 
the objection to racial mingling is not 
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nearly as strong as in the colonies 
that have always been English. Also, 
Lemaire came from Martinique, which 
after Haiti is the headquarters of 
obeah, and worse, of voo-doo. Even 
quite good families in decaying Mar- 
tinique had dealings with the unclean 
thing, and St. Pierre was known, even 
among sailors, for a hotbed of strange 
vices. All this was why Lemaire made 
such a powerful mate, for the crew, 
except for the red-headed Danish en- 
gineer from St. Thomas, were either 
half-castes from the Islands and the 
southern continent, or full-blooded 
negroes; which is to say, that super- 
stition was so part of them that the 
last vestige of it would only run out 
with the last drop of blood from their 
bodies. Elderkin knew better than to 
penetrate to the forecastle, but he was 
aware of the bottles filled with dead 
cockroaches, bits of worsted, and the 
rest of the paraphernalia for the cast- 
ing of spells, which hung there. He 
himself had found that the only way 
to keep his steward off his whisky was 
to decorate his locker with a similar 
charm, and since he had done so had 
suffered no more from pilfering. All 
this was obeah, harmless enough, and 
if now and then a white cock was sac- 
rificed in the forecastle and a seaman 
went somewhat mad on its blood, 
Elderkin ignored the matter. But 
Lemaire was, he knew, suspected by 
the crew of darker dealings. There 
had been a rumor that the reason 
Lemaire left Martinique was because 
the disappearance of a planter’s child 
was like to be laid at his door, and 
the rumor was enough to make the 
niggers cringe before him. This was 
a master, perhaps the friend of papa- 
lois and mamalois, with the power of 
life and death. Elderkin loathed him, 
—there are things from which the 
most hardened white man shrinks, and 
it would have to be one utterly un- 
regenerate who could dabble his hands 


in voo-dooism. Nevertheless, the sus- 
picion made Lemaire the best nigger- 
driver in the length and breadth of 
the Caribbean, and Elderkin made use 
of him for that reason. Now for the 
first time he began to feel the man’s 
peculiarities getting on his own nerves. 
A word dropped now and again, odd 
looks from the protuberant and opaque 
brown eyes, were making him. wonder 
if the mate guessed, whether it would 
be better to take him into the secret 
and trust to his never’ reaching 
shore... . 

They were nearing the Forties when 
Lemaire spoke. The day was wet 
with a strong wind, all the morning 
they had been driving through tingling 
veils of rain and spray, shipping green 
water that slopped over the holds and 
poured in foaming torrents along the 
dipping scuppers. All day the wind— 
which till then had thrummed through 
the rigging and held the sails in their 
stiffened curves so steadily that the 
Spirito Santo kept a fairly even keel 
—had been falling on _fitfulness. 
Loaded as she was, the seas that raced 
past her, almost level with her deck, 
seemed higher than they really were. 
An odd darkness held the air, and 
through it everything bright — the 
fiashes of foam, the wheeling bird, or 
rare shoal or flying-fish—showed up 
with startling pallor. In the second 
dog-watch, Lemaire came to Elderkin 
in the chart-room. 

Most men have a weakness, and 
Elderkin’s—probably because he never 
made a confidant of a human being— 
was the dangerous one of pen and 
paper. He was making calculations 
on the fly-leaf of an old Bible which 
had been unearthed with a lot of other 
junk from a locker. Calculations 
about ships—the varying costs of 
handling a four-masted schooner and a 
barque, and.the advantages of charter- 
ing a small screw steamer; calcula- 
tions of routes and cargoes, of many 
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things, but always calculations. . .. 

The curious darkness had swamped 
the chart-room and made the discolored 
clasps of the Bible and the brighter 
brass of the ship’s fittings gleam out; 
made the captain’s always pale face 
seem waxen, showed two sallow flames 
in the mate’s ophidian eyes. For a 
moment the two men looked at each 
other in silence, then Lemaire spoke. 

“I see you figger it all out,” he ob- 

served. “Don’t forget me, dat’s all. 
I come in on dis, my friend. Sacré 
nom de Diew’—on a sudden flash of 
menace—“did you think I was going 
to get nothing out of it? Or perhaps 
you was going to drown me, eh” 
’ HElderkin had got to his feet, and 
was watching the other man steadily. 
When he spoke, his voice was as low 
and tired as ever. 

He asked what the blank the blank 
mate thought he was talking about. 
Lemaire explained that he was talk- 
ing about the scuttling of the Spirito 
Santo, and that the captain knew it 
as blank well as he did. 

“While the ship remains afloat, 
kindly remember that I am in com- 
mand, Mr. Lemaire, and address me 
with proper respect. If you do so, Ill 
discuss business with you. If not, I'll 
see that you go to hell along with the 
ship. Savvy, you herring-gutted son of 
a frog-eater, you?” 

Lemaire savvied. He had grown 
sickly-hued with anger, but he spread 
his dark hands in apology, so that the 
pinkish palms seemed to flash in the 
unnatural gloom. 

Then they got to business. What 
Hiderkin had feared had happened— 
Lemaire’s suspicions were aroused in 
port over the loading of the Spirito 
Santo, over the paucity of the stores 
taken aboard, over the many oddnesses 
that reveal themselves to a cunning 
mind when something beyond the 
normal is in progress. Elderkin re- 


membered the night when Lemaire and 
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the successfully bribed official had 
gone together, as he had then thought, 
to a rowdy-house—it must have been 
on that occasion that the stronger man 
won definite confirmation from the 
weaker. Now there was nothing for 
it but to let Lemaire in on the deal 
—for the present. 

“You are not thinking of a storm, 
no?” asked the mate, when both men 
had laid their cards upon the table; 
“with our boats we should not stand 
a chance. . . A fire, perhaps? We 
are car’n some cotton, sah, and it 
might have been packed damp.” 

“Too risky. I thought of all that. 
We can only trust our boats to take 
us a little way. I must pile her up 
near the mainland. There’s a reef I 
know of——” 

“A reef!’ scoffed Lemaire, “and you 
de best skipper on either side! Who 
d’you s’pose believe dat? Not unless 
we first had an accident to de 
engines, anyway. What about Olsen? 
Does he—know?” 

“Yes. It could not be carried 
through without him.” 


“Ah, I see. . . . Only poor Lemaire 
was to be kept out. . .. And dis 
reef?” 


“It’s uncharted. I found it years 
ago. I had reasons for not wanting 
it known where I’d been and I never 
reported. It’s a tricky place; the sea 
don’t break true on it, sets in side- 
ways. Beyond it’s flat water to the 
shore. No risk of salvage; it’s out of 
the course, and a wooden ship goes to 
pieces at once, anyway.” 

“Where is it, dis reef?” 

Elderkin drew his pencil down the 
chart to an indented bit of coast not 
a couple of degrees below the fortieth 
parallel. Lemaire sweated to think 
how near he had been to risk. 

“If this north-west gale holds, and 
we were to have an accident which 
made her unmanageable,” went on El- 
derkin, “we should be driven ashore, 
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on to that reef. Or at least we could 
always say so afterwards.” 

“We might arrange so’s Olsen was 
neber able to give us de lie. . .” 
suggested Lemaire, glancing sidelong 
at the other. 

“If needful.” 

But when the tussle over terms was 
ended and Lemaire had gone forth, 
Elderkin swore to himself that it was 
the mate who should never again see 
the Islands rise above the rim of the 
sea. He cursed, and for a few mo- 
ments as he sat at the chart-room 


‘ table he allowed himself the luxury 


of hating the course on which he 
had embarked. A man cannot give his 
soul into the keeping of any one idea, 
whether that idea is embodied in an- 
other person or in a mode of life, with- 
out suffering a profound disturbance if 
he violently part from it, and for 
many years now Elderkin’s soul had 
been one with his ship. She was ugly, 
cranky, she bore a name as a hell- 
ship that he had earned for her, but 
together they had won through much; 
men had died on her, blood run upon 
her decks, misery and pride and drunk- 
enness and strange doings permeated 
her very frame. She was as the flesh 
of his flesh, and only that dream-ship 
of his own which floated in a mirage 
before his mind could have made him 
unfaithful to her. He was in the posi- 
tion of a man who has lived with a 
despised but deeply felt mistress, and 
who at last thinks he holds the ideal 
woman, the bride, the untouched, 
within his grasp, at the price of the 
severance of the old ties. And, like a 
reproachful ghost, as though she were 
dead already, the appeal of the old 
reprobate of the seas kept pricking at 
him, day and night, throughout the 
ordered watches that drew her towards 
her end. 

He had sold his sou) to gain his 
soul, a not altogether uncommon bar- 
gain. “If I can only have this one 


thing I will Be Good ever after,” is a 
cry that must have caused amusement 
above and below as many times as 
there are mortals upon the earth. In 
Elderkin’s case the “one thing” was a 
ship of his own, and now that she 
loomed at last over his horizon, he 
found that it was this old Hagar of 
the high seas, the mistress and not 
the wife, who, in spite of himself, ab- 
sorbed his consciousness. All the ugli- 
ness of his betrayal of her was thrown 
sharply into notice by the compact 
with his mate; and, shot by a sharper 
distaste than ever before, he covered 
his eyes for a minute, in an attempt 
to focus his will undistracted. It was 
successful; Elderkin, little as he knew 
it, was an idealist, however perverted 
a one, and idealism was with him in 
this venture, beckoning to him in the 
dip and curtsey of a dream-vessel, her 
bright canvas burning with perpetual 
sunlight. . . . He dropped his hands 
and straightened himself, and his eye 
fell on the Bible in which he had made 
his calculations, and where he had also 
noted down his covenant with Lemaire. 
It had fallen open, by the chance 
movement of his arms, at a different 
place, and he found he was reading a 
few lines before he knew what he was 
about. 

Too imperceptibly for him to have 
noticed the progress of it, the light 
had strengthened in the chart-room, 
for a stormy sun had penetrated the 
gloom, and the heavy black letters 
stood out distinctly on the yellowed 
page. A sudden flash of memory leapt 
through Elderkin’s mind—the memory 
of a day long ago in his childhood. 

He had been brought up in New Eng- 
land by a rigid old grandmother until 
he ran away to sea, his Nova Scotian 
blood too strong for him. But his 
mother’s Puritan strain was with him, 
nevertheless—had held by him if in 
nothing else but a certain Biblical 
flavor in his oaths. Now there flashed 
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across his mind a dreary Sunday when 
he was a little boy—one of many like 
it, but this particular one had stuck 
in his memory. And, probably because 
of the yellow light flooding the chart- 
room, the memory surged up at him, 
for on that Sunday he had escaped 
to the barn, although with no better 
spoils than a book of Old Testament 
stories, and lain there, heels in the 
air and elbows among the straw, read- 
ing the story of the Flood in just such 
a stormy yellow glow as this. A gale 
had followed, rain-laden, and his child- 
ish mind had half-feared, half-hoped, 
that a flood was coming, down which he 
could float triumphantly in some make- 
shift ark . . . as to his grandmother, 
he might rescue her and he might not, 
but if he did, of course she would be 
so overcome with gratitude and ad- 
miration that she would never again 
abase his dignity with a certain limber 
cane. Then, in a lull of the gale, the 
gleam had shone out once more, and 
by its light he read on; read how God 
had promised there should never come 
a flood over all the earth again, and 
had made a rainbow as a sign of it. 
Rather dull of God, he thought in his 
disappointment. The storm raged so 
that he dared not slip back to the 
house, not because of any fear of the 
elements, but because his grandmother 
would notice if his clothes got wet; 
so he had stayed on, his mind thronged 
with imaginary adventures, till the 
storm was over. Then he had gone 
back to the house, feeling curiously 
flat after the excitement wind always 
produced in him. A faint yet pictori- 
ally a vivid memory of that strained 
hour of varying emotions swept across 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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him now in a moment’s space, as he 
gazed at the page before him. The 
next moment he understood why,—it 
was not only the light that reproduced 
that afternoon of long ago, but also 
the words at which he was looking— 
the two things together had fused a 
section of time from thirty years 
earlier into a section of the present. 
He read the verses through, but a few 
phrases knocked at his mind to the 
exclusion of the rest. The word “cov- 
enant” especially, so hard upon his 
pact with Lemaire, seemed to stare 
up at him... . 

“And I will establish my covenant 
with you; neither shall all flesh be 
cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood. . . . And God said, This is the 
token of the covenant which I make 
between me and you and every living 
creature that is with you. ... I do 
set my bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be for a token of a covenant. ... 
And it shall come to pass, when I 
bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud: and 
I will remember my covenant, which 
is between me and you... .” 

Elderkin sat at gaze like a man in 
a trance, unable for a few moments 
to disassociate that hour in the barn 
from the present—not sure which was 
the present, so vivid was the illusion 
and so sharp the knock on his dormant 
spiritual sense. His hands, which were 
trembling oddly, went out to grasp the 
edge of the table, not for the physical 
support, but more that a common sen- 
sation should reassure his mind. Then 
he rose, and backing away from the 
book as though it could spring at him, 
he went out. 

F. Tennyson Jesse. 


(To be continued.) 
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GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 


By THE EARL OF CROMER. 


V. 

An attempt has thus been made to 
summarize the consequences which 
have ensued, both in respect to public 
and private morals, from the German 
endeavor to substitute wholly different 
ideals of civilization in the place of 
those which have heretofore been 
sanctioned by the public opinion of the 
rest of the world. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for Englishmen to realize fully 
the change which has taken place in 
Germany, or the moral and material 
dangers with which they, in common 
with all other civilized communities, 
are threatened. They find themselves 
brought in contact with an _ intellec- 
tual and moral atmosphere to which 
they are wholly unaccustomed. They 
are bewildered by a sophistry with 
which they are totally unfamiliar. 
They cannot believe that ideas which 
are so absolutely at variance with 
their own can be generally entertained 
by any nation which has preserved its 
sanity and mental equilibrium. Never- 
theless, it is high time that they should 
realize the absolute truth of the judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Harbutt Daw- 
son, who says :-— 

“Germany stands forth, on its own 
confession, as the representative of na- 
tional and social conceptions, ideals, 
and aims which are entirely alien to 
those pursued by other civilized na- 
tions. Its culture is a tribal culture 
based on force, yet it seeks to impose 
this culture on mankind for mankind’s 
benefit. German national life has 
been perverted into an immense ego- 
‘ism which views the whole world as 
an arena for sordid ambitions and 
giddy conquests which, if realized, 
would throw back civilization, and in 
the end compel mankind to do much 
of its work over again. Germany is 
still, in fact, in the fighting stage of 
human development, a stage in which 


every man’s hand is against his neigh- 
bor. A country with such ideals is a 
menace not only to Europe but to the 
world at large.” 


At the commencement of this series 
of articles a list was given of the ob- 
jects which Great Britain and her 
Allies seek to obtain at the close of 
the present war. We are now in a 
position to embrace all those objects 
in one general definition. It is often 
said that we are fighting to crush 
“militarism.” What is meant by “mili- 
tarism”? If by that term it is in- 
tended to imply the adoption of a 
system under which the _ military 
would predominate over the civil ele- 
ments in the government of the coun- 
try, and the introduction of practices 
and habits of thought at all similar 
to those which prevail in Germany, 
then no one can be a stronger anti: 
militarist than myself. But, by a 
strange perversion of thought, the 
term has in this country often been 
made to apply to a phase of opinion 
which merely aims at improving the 
efficiency of the Army. Moreover, in 
some quarters it appears to be held 
that the encouragement of “militar- 
ism,” in the legitimate and rational 
sense of the term, must necessarily 
involve the growth of the highly ob- 
noxious type of “militarism.” I be- 
lieve that this is a pure delusion. I 
maintain that there is not the small- 
est risk of German militarism ever 
seriously taking root in this country. 
However this may be, it will be welt 
to avoid the use of so ambiguous an 
expression. It will be more correct 
to say that we are fighting to suppress, 
not militarism, but Kaiserism. This 
Kaiserism, Mr. Harbutt Dawson very 
truly says,-“is a system which en- 
slaves both mind and conscience, per- 
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verts judgment, and makes a healthy 
and honest public opinion impossible. 
It is based upon the negation of all 
thought and conviction. It reduces 
free men to the level of serfs and it 
undermines the very foundations of 
constitutional government. A nation 
which assents to or tolerates such a 
system cannot claim to be a nation of 
free citizens or even of good subjects. 
This is one of the things that are to- 
day most wrong in Germany.” 

The points to which allusion was 
made at the commencement of this 
series of articles are all of great im- 
portance. It is desirable that the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
should revert to France, that Poland 
should acquire its independence or 
semi-independence, that the very legiti- 
mate aspirations of Italy and of Serbia 
should be_ satisfied, that Belgium 
should be saved from ruin, and that 
the Turk should be driven out of Eu- 
rope. But whether the scene of ac- 
tion be the plains of Flanders or the 
swamps of Galicia, the banks of the 
Isonzo or those of the Euphrates, the 
Dardanelles or the South African veld, 
the main cause for which we are fight- 
ing is the same. It is the final and 
complete suppression of Kaiserism. 
Unless this object be achieved, the 
lives of the gallant Britons, French- 
men, Belgians, Russians, and Italians 
which have been sacrificed in the cause 
of civilization will have been spent in 
vain. Talleyrand once said that any 
one who could induce Napoleon to keep 
quiet would confer a benefit on the 
universe. It is the duty of the pres- 
ent generation of men to confer a 
somewhat similar benefit on their con- 
temporaries and on posterity by fet- 
tering for all time the action of the 
Kaiser and his successors. It is this 
which differentiates the present war 
from all others recorded in history. 
Although it is in a sense true that at 
the commencement of the Revolution- 
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ary wars the Allies of that time were 
fighting for a principle—and in their 
case a wrong principle—and although 
it is also true that the Napoleonic 
wars had for their chief objective the 
destruction of the predominating in- 
fluence of one man, it is none the less 
a fact that on most former occasions 
when war has been waged it has been 
found possible to arrange terms of 
peace by territorial concessions and by 
compromises of various sorts upon the 
several points at issue between the an- 
tagonists. It has not been necessary 
to demand of the vanquished that they 
should effect a complete change, not 
only in their political institutions, but 
also in the fundamental principles 
which have so far guided their public 
conduct. In the present instance, un- 
less such a change can be brought 
about, the principal object of the war 
will not have been attained. 

The ancient Greeks held that if any 
State had allowed its sanctuary of the 
gods to be polluted, it must undergo 
purification by driving out what they 
termed 74 dyos —‘“the accursed thing.” 
“The accursed thing” of modern times 
is Kaiserism. It threatens to pollute 
the whole world. It must, in the gen- 
eral interests of civilization, be ex- 
pelled from its birthplace, Germany. 
How can this change be effected? Cer- 
tainly not by patching up a premature 
and unsatisfactory peace. It is natu- 
ral enough that not only extreme 
pacificists, but every reasonable man 
who does not come within that ‘cate- 
gory, should wish to put an early stop 
both to the waste of treasure which is 
threatening all the combatant nations, 
though least of all England, with 
bankruptcy, and also—which is much 
more important—to that terrible loss 
of life which is chiefly borne by the 
flower of each nation’s manhood, and 
which is bringing untold grief and 
desolation to the homes of half, and 
probably more than half, of all the 
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families in Europe. Whispers are al- 
ready heard that if France and Bel- 
gium were freed from the presence of 
the invaders, and if some reasonable 
concessions were made to Italy and 
Serbia, the main objects of the war 
would have been achieved, and that 
peace might then be concluded. There 
cannot be a greater fallacy. The tempta- 
tion to make a premature peace must 
be resisted. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our posterity, and to the cause of 
civilization that this contest should be 
fought out to a finish. A premature 
peace, which did not involve breaking 
the back of Kaiserism, would merely 
mean a renewal of the contest at no 
very remote period, whilst during the 
interval which would elapse before it 
was renewed the whole of Europe 
would be a military camp, social and 
other reform would have to be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and no hope could be 
held out to the over-burthened popula- 
tions of the recently combatant coun- 
tries that there could be any diminu- 
tion of armaments, or consequently any 
relief from taxation. 

It is sometimes said that we are not 
at war with the German nation, but 
only with a clique of Germans. In some 
respects the argument is purely fal- 
lacious. The whole German nation are 
responsible for the war. They have 
been led to believe that they are fight- 
ing for their national existence, which 
is now to some extent true, though 
the fact that they themselves provoked 
the war is studiously hid from them. 
Prince Biilow was quite right when he 
said to the Keichstag: “In po coun- 
try in the world are the Army and 
people so closely united as in Ger- 
many. When we say the Army is the 
German nation in arms, that is not an 
empty phrase, but the simple truth.” 
It is impossible, bearing in mind the 
nature of existing political institutions 
in Germany, to separate the Army 
from the nation. There is, however, 


a sense in which this argument is 
valid. The control of the whole vast 
military machine of Germany is in the 
hands of one individual, who is as- 
sisted and often inspired by a small 
military clique, and who by a stroke 
of the pen can dispose of the destinies 
of his country and influence those of 
Europe with as great ease as the 
driver of a locomotive can turn on or 
shut off steam. The Kaiser uttered 
no empty boast when he said to his 
soldiers: ‘For you there is only one 
enemy, and that is my enemy.” No 
satisfactory peace is possible which 
does not take this absolute control out 
of his hands. 

It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the main obstacle which stands in 
the way of concluding peace consists 
in the fact that it is useless to negoti- 
ate with a Government and nation 
which deliberately assert the right to 
violate their most solemn and recent 
engagéments, should they find it con- 
venient to do so. After the experience 
which has been gained, it would be 
sheer folly to attach any value to what- 
soever guarantees the existing Govern- 
ment of Germany would plight its 
faith. The German nation must col- 
lectively become parties to any ar- 
rangements which are made. The 
German Parliament must cease to be 
what Mr. Harbutt Dawson very cor- 
rectly calls it, “a mere adjunct of the 
Crown.” It is only thus that some 
hopes can be entertained that engage- 
ments will be respected and a durable 
peace secured. Mr. Harbutt Dawson, 
whose words have been frequently 
quoted, not only on account of his in- 
timate acquaintance with German af- 
fairs, but also because his views ap- 
pear to me to be eminently wise and 
statesmanlike, says :-— 


“Nothing short of a full and uncon- 
ditional acceptance of Parliamentary 
government as free nations understand 
it, guaranteed by consequential amend- 
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ments of the Constitution, will meet 
Germany’s great need.” 

The need of the rest of Europe is iden- 
tical with that of Germany itself. 

It is this consideration which ren- 
ders it imperative on the Allies to con- 
tinue the contest to the bitter end at 
whatsoever cost of life and treasure. 
It cannot be hoped or supposed that 
the power of the Hohenzollerns will 
be shattered, or that German political 
institutions will undergo any radical 
change, unless the defeat of Germany 
is decisive. Even then the subject will 
require most skilful treatment. On the 
one hand, if Germany is defeated the 
Germans cannot be left entirely alone 
to work out their own political sal- 
vation, for experience has shown that 
their existing institutions, which they 
may possibly wish to preserve intact, 
are a standing menace to Europe. On 
the other hand, any reforms imposed 
at the point of the sword by hostile 
aliens, whose interference would with- 
out doubt be strongly resented, would 
in all probability not be durable. But 
the interests of Europe point to the 
conclusion that, if victorious, the 
Allies should absolutely refuse to dis- 
cuss the terms of peace until the Ger- 
mans themselves make such changes in 
their institutions as will afford some 
solid guarantee that their Army is 
brought under popular control, and that 
it shall no longer, at the bidding of an 
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absolutist monarch, constitute a dan- 
ger to the rest of the world. This can 
only be effected by the introduction of 
genuine constitutional government in 
the place of the sham constitutional- 
ism which at present exists. It is for 
the Germans themselves to decide on 
the precise nature of the changes 
which should be made. It is for the 
Allies to judge of the adequacy of the 
guarantees which will be given. 

Whether it will be possible to at- 
tain this object depends, of course, on 
the success of our arms. The fight 
will be long and arduous. The foe, 
whatever other defects he may possess, 
is heroically brave and eminently skil- 
ful. But the tenacity and determina- 
tion of Great Britain, which has at 
last become somewhat tardily alive to 
the degree of effort which is required, 
the buoyant loyalty of her distant off- 
spring in both hemispheres, the heroic 
courage and self-sacrifice of France, 
the steadfastness of Russia, the dash 
and enthusiasm of Italy, the endurance 
of Serbia, the splendid national quali- 
ties displayed by Belgium, and the 
fact, which is by no means devoid of 
moral importance, that the best ele- 
ments of public opinion throughout the 
civilized world sympathize with the 
cause of the Allies, should carry us 
through. We must not be vanquished, 
and if we are steadfast and united we 
shall not be vanquished. 





“THEY ALSO SERVE.” 


To THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE GRAND FLEET. 
[“Week by week they are waiting for a chance which never 


comes. 


Some of them, to the envy of their comrades, have 


had their day —in the Dogger Bank, the Heligoland Bight, 


the Falkland Islands, the Dardanelles. 
It is impossible to describe the 


‘the day’ is still to come. 
strain of waiting for it.” 


But for most of them 


The Archbishop of York in “The Times.’ 


The saucy Arethusa met the warships of the foe, 
And the Lion and Undaunted helped to send them down below, 









We doubt whether there are any 
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But remember, oh, remember, while we make their praises 
ring, 

That the men who do the waiting also serve our Lord the 
King. 


The Emden kept things lively from Seychelles to Singapore, 
Till the Sydney found her at the game and settled up the 


score ; 
But don’t forget the others, when you cheer the victors’ 
pluck, 
For the men who do the waiting haven’t had the Sydney’s 
luck. 


Von Spee was smiling broadly when he neared the Falkland 
Isles, 

But he hadn’t made allowance for our gallant Sturdee’s wiles, 

So he and his went under—and we cheered to hear the 
news, 

Yet the men who do the waiting are as stout as Sturdee’s 
crews. 


The British ZJ'iiger ramped and roared. Their cruisers wouldn’t 
wait; 

They scuttled hard for port and left the Bluecher to her fate. 

Here’s to our tars who braved the foe amid the bursting 
shell— 

But the men- who do the waiting, they deserve our thanks as 
well. 


They are ready, yes, and longing for the signal to advance, 
But they haven’t yet been given all the other fellows’ chance. 
They fret to join the mélée, they are eager for the call; 

And the men who do the waiting have the hardest job of all. 


But the “Day” is not far distant when the thunder-roll shall 
peal, 

And the German fieet to meet their foe shall follow out of 
Kiel; 

The guns shall lift their voices in irrevocable blast— 

Then the men who do the waiting will have got their chance 
at last. 

Punch. 
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pecially when the peace is long. They militarist finds peace dull, 







their honeymoon, of whom one said 


are like that couple near the end of he is himself dull; and he _ be- 
lieves that the excitement of war 





“How delightful it would be to meet 
honest militarists now left in Europe. some friend now”; and the other re- 
Militarists grow in peace time, es- plied, “Yes, or even some enemy.” The 
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would cure his dullness. But he will 
not put it thus plainly to himself, like 
the honeymoon couple. He must find 
a high moral justification for his own 
desire to be less dull; and so he says 
that war has been ordained by God 
as a means of purifying and uplifting 
the human race; or else that it is 
necessary to eliminate the unfit, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, it elimi- 
nates the fit. War, he says, encour- 
ages heroism and self-sacrifice; but 
so does pestilence. It is true that in 
health, happiness, and prosperity we 
have not the same opportunity to prac- 
tice certain virtues as when we are 
sick or sad or unfortunate; but, ex- 
cept in this one matter of war, no one 
suggests that we should invite calami- 
ties so that we may become more vir- 
tuous. Rather we know that if pros- 
perity demoralizes us we shall cease 
to prosper; and then, because of our 
vices, we shall get the opportunity to 
recover from them. Our proper aim 
therefore is not to be demoralized by 
prosperity, not to sow the seeds of 
war in peace. But to the militarist 
this very aim is demoralizing. Peace 
is something dangerous in itself that 
we cannot be trusted with; therefore, 
at intervals not precisely ascertained, 
wisdom rather than folly will lead us 
to will war. 

A moment’s thought would show the 
militarist that there is no logical rea- 
son why he should thus distinguish 
war from any other calamity; but he 
does not wish to think. His desire is 
for excitement, and he believes that 
war will be more exciting than any 
other calamity. Now, however, after a 
year of it he has discovered that war 
has its dullness no less than peace. 
It is the dullness of the war, more 
perhaps than all its horrors, that is 
converting the militarists; for horror, 
when it becomes monotonous, is duller 
than any monotony of well-being, just 
as.a continuous loud discord is duller 
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than silence. Even the professors in 
Berlin must have discovered this by 
now. They have not escaped from the 
dullness of their own natures . because 
the streets are filled with mangled 
men, or because the newspapers pub- 
lish lists of dead and wounded instead 
of stocks and shares. No; it is peace 
that makes wmilitarists rather than 
war; if they are to survive a war at 
all it must be one very short and vic- 
torious, the war of 1870, not the war 
of 1915. 

So it is war, rather than peace, that 
makes pacifists; and perhaps the ex- 
treme pacifist would not exist but for 
the militarist. For as the militarist 
singles out war among all other evils 
to glorify it, so the pacifist singles it 
out to condemn it. He is not so per- 
verse as the militarist; he does not 
eall that good in itself which is evil 
in itself. But he is, illogically, more 
impatient of the evils of war than of 
the evils of peace; and he does not 
see that the evils of war are a result 
of the evils of peace, that one should 
not isolate one evil and condemn it 
without condemning equally all the 
other evils with which it is connected. 
The militarist says that men must go 
to war because of their finer qualities. 
He does not believe that any general 
increase in virtue wouid put an end to 
wars or make them less frequent; on 
one particular point he cries, “Evil, be 
thou my good.” The extreme pacifist, 
failing perhaps to see that war is only 
one result of sin, insists that it is al- 
ways itself a sin, no matter who wages 
it or for what reason. His attitude to 
war is that of the Tolstoyan to pun- 
ishment. The Tolstoyan says that you 
must not punish men, because in pun- 
ishing them you do evil to them. So 
the pacifist says that you must not kill 
men, because in killing them you do 
evil to them. But men are punished 
by the State for their crimes so that 
private vengeance may not be taken 
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for those crimes. The criminal law ex- 
ists to prevent the blood feud, not be- 
cause punishment is a thing good in 
itself. If criminals were a perfectly 
distinct class of men, unlike all others, 
they might be pitied and not punished 
at all. It is because all men have 
something of the criminal in them that 
the State must take revenge out of 
private hands. 

So war is justified when, and only 
when, it is the punishment of a crimi- 
nal nation, when it is waged to end 
a wrong which, if it persisted, would 
produce a state of hatred and wretch- 
edness and sin worse than war itself. 
The pacifist contends that, if one na- 
tion would submit to the criminal op- 
pression of another, there would be an 
end of war and even of oppression. 
That may be true; but we know that 
no nation will submit to such oppres- 
sion. The Government of a_ people 
must consider the nature of that peo- 
ple as it is, not what it would do if 
their nature were otherwise. A Gov- 
ernment might resolve not to resist in- 
vasion, but it knows that the people 
would resist it, just as it knows that a 
wronged individual would seek re- 
venge for his wrong if there were no 
criminal law. And it is better for the 
people that their resistance should be 
organized with a chance of success 
than that it should be futile and des- 
perate, and, in its futility and despera- 
tion, should leave them full of misery 
and hatred and unrest. The history 
of Poland warns us what happens to a 
nation that suffers a great wrong; how 
it will never submit to that wrong, but 
remains a trouble to itself, to the 
wrongdoers and to the whole world. 
So, if the Government of a nation is 
right to resist oppression, still more 
right is the Government of another na- 
tion to help it. Even the most extreme 
Tolstoyan would hardly say that no 
man ought to help another when he 
is being robbed or beaten or murdered ; 


but the extreme pacifists seem to con- 
tend that no nation ought to help an- 
other against oppression, because, they 
say, war is always an evil, since it 
means the killing of men. 

But, in the present war, they argue 
also about the facts of the particular 
case; and their main proposition, that 
war is always wrong, leads them into 
arguments almost as perverse as those 
of the militarists. ‘They insist, for in- 
stance, that we have not been always 
sinless in our past history or in our 
relations with Germany. That is true 
enough; it is true of all nations and 
all men. But even if a man has not 
been always perfectly virtuous in his 
conduct to his neighbor, even if he 
has not loved him as himself, he still 
has a right to protect himself, or some 
one else, from the violence of that 
neighbor. It may even be true that, 
if we and all the other nations of Eu- 
rope had always been utterly sinless 
in our conduct towards each other and, 
Germany, this war would never have 
happened. War, as we have said, is 
always the result of a general state of 
sin; and yet a war may be provoked 
by the crime of one particular nation, 
as we believe this war has been pro- 
voked by the crime of Germany. A 
nation may have some reason for dis- 
liking other nations, without having 
therefore a right to make war upon 
them; and, if it insists upon war, the 
other nations have a right to combine 
against it, even if not themselves sin- 
less, because it has committed a 
crime different in kind from the petty 
wrongs which hitherto it has com- 
mitted or suffered. Again, the pacifists 
labor to prove that Sir Edward Grey, 
in the course of the negotiations be- 
fore the war, was not always perfectly 
just or wise. ‘That may be true of 
him, as it is true of most men. But 
the question remains whether he de- 
sired war, or whether Germany desired 
it; and that is to be determined by 
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the whole course of the negotiations, 
not by any single failure of his in 
wisdom or justice. If Germany was 
bent upon war, the wisest and most 
upright statesman that ever lived could 
not have prevented it. In every 
quarrel the question is, not whether 
one party is sinless, but which willed 
the quarrel; and the pacifist who tells 
us that we are not sinless tells us 
what we know already. It is a reason 
why we should not be self-righteous, 
not a reason why we should refuse to 
fight. 

The pacifist is apt to irritate us all 
by assuming that he is more righteous 
than we are. War is wicked, he says; 
and he is against wickedness. Cer- 
tainly, if we are for war in this case 
we should search our hearts to dis- 
cover why we are for it, but he also 
should search his heart to discover 
why he is against it. He should re- 
member that we suffer from the war 
just as much as he does; we are not 
enjoying it because we approve of it. 
Even the militarists, if any remain, 
cannot be enjoying it now. But there 
is a question which every pacifist 
should ask himself, if he wishes to 
know his own heart and his own mo- 
tives—the question, namely, whether 
he is quite sure that he would wish 
us all to be pacifists. In a nation of 
pacifists this doctrine might be put 
to the test, and all the nation might 
have to suffer for it. In England at 
present it is only preached, and the 
preachers themselves know that it will 
not be practised. 

Certainly they need some courage to 
preach it now, but not the courage 
they would need to practise it. In preach- 
ing it they may become unpopular; 
they may be hissed or even pelted by 
a mob; but if they practised it they 
would risk more than this. They 
would risk for their wives and chil- 
dren, as well as for themselves, what 
the Belgians have suffered. Are they 


‘tive, desperate, and futile? 
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sure that the Germans, if they in- 
vaded a country and were not resisted, 
would behave decently? No one else 
is sure of that. Are they sure that, 
if there is no organized resistance, 
there would not be a resistance instinc- 
And do 
they suppose that the Germans, in case 
of such resistance would not hasten to 
make what they are pleased to call an 
example, and would not so provoke 
more resistance, to be no less bloodily 
and foully suppressed? At present 
they can preach pacifism without much 
danger, but to practise it would mean 
danger unspeakable, and to others be- 
sides themselves. And if it came to a 
question whether it was actually to be 
practised, then perhaps their courage, 
or their fanaticism, would fail. At any 
rate, now, while they preach pacifism, 
they are preserved from the possible 
effects of it, they and their wives and 
children, by the armies of their un- 
regenerate countrymen. They have 
not to make the dreadful choice. They 
can do nothing but preach; and, un- 
less they are very sure of themselves, 
they should preach humbly. Let them 
remember, too, that, if this nation is 
to any extent guilty of the war, they 
cannot escape from the guilt of it by 
saying that the war is wicked. They 
are a part of the nation in peace and 
in all its civil occupations, and they 
cannot cease to be a part of it when 
it goes to war. War is not produced 
only because a few madmen or crimi- 
nals pian it, nor even because some 
diplomatists bungle secretly. 

If Europe at large is at all responsi- 
ble for this war, then our whole so: 
ciety in its greediness and blindness 
and want of faith is responsible for 
it. Men are able to reconcile them- 
selves to the bloody conflicts of war 
only because they have consented to 
the slower and more silent, but not 
less pitiless, conflicts of peace. The 
pacifist is shocked by war, but has he 
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been shocked by those sins of peace 
that have made war possible? The 
militarist is right when he says that 
war is part of the struggle for life. 
It is indeed a reductio ad absurdum of 
the struggle for life, showing us that 
when we regard ourselves as animals 
we become animals without animal 
wisdom and continence. But has the 
pacifist, more than the rest of us, tried 
to mitigate the struggle for life in 
peace; has he refused to profit by 
it? If not, he has no right to say that 
he is not playing the game of our so- 
ciety when it comes to war. We are 
all threatened by a common danger 
now, the danger of a doctrine which 
the Germans have carried farther than 
the rest of us, which for them is the 
doctrine of the whole nation in its 
dealings with other nations; but else- 
where too it has been the doctrine of 
The Times. 
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individuals in their dealings with other 
individuals. Behind the sin of Ger- 
many is the sin of all the world, as 
it is behind the sin of the criminal; 
but for that very reason Germany, 
like the criminal, must be restrained. 
If she is not she will turn all nations 
into criminals, as the criminal, if not 
restrained, would turn all men into 
criminals. The pacifist must not deny 
this in one case and accept it in the 
other. If he would let Germany do 
as she pleases, he must be ready to 
let the criminal do as he pleases. He 
cannot, at one point, suddenly demand 
that the world should behave as if it 
were sinless and had not to deal with 
any consequences of sin. He himself 
is a sinner like the rest of us, and 
with us must face the crimes produced 
by our common sin, whether they be 
crimes of an individual or of a nation. 
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Jean Cabot has made many friends 
in the two volumes showing her at 
Ashton and in the British Isles, but 
she will make many more among the 
readers of “The House with the Blue 
Shutters” which has a touch of the 
melodramatic to enliven its innocent 
romance. The author gives it an 
agreeable introduction and Mr. Arthur 
Cc. Scott adds eight good pictures but 
its best point is its suggestions to girls 
in search of work whereby to support 
themselves. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. 


In these days of capricious and often 
freakish verse-making, it is both rest- 
ful and refreshing to be recalled to a 
consideration of that noble _ figure 
among English poets, John Milton. 
John Bailey’s volume on “Milton,” in 
the Home University Library, (Henry 


Holt & Co.) renders this service in an 
admirable way. The author has a fine 
appreciation of the poet, whose soul, 
as Wordsworth said, “was like a Star, 
and dwelt apart,’ and he has a thor- 
ough knowledge of the times in which 
he lived, and the struggles in which 
he shared. His estimates both of the 
personal character of Milton and of his 
works are true and just; and his book 
is not only delightful in itself, but wil! 
pretty surely lead the appreciative 
reader to browse once more through 
Milton’s pages. 


The eleventh volume of the Dave 
Porter Series, “Dave Porter at Bear 
Camp,” has a _ frontispiece by Mr. 
Walter Rogers introducing a very efii- 
cient bear, and it has eight other pic- 
tures of equal merit. The hero and 
his friends have all the accomplish- 
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ments of the modern youth, and all his 
apparatus for amusement from cameras 
to motor cars and the young folk are 
dressed in the best of apparel and are 
highly agreeable to contemplate. The 
villain is a new villain, being a mov- 
ing picture-actor. There is good hunt- 
ing in the story and out of door boys 
will enjoy it. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 


In “Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) Miss Clara 
Endicott Sears brings together from 
journals, diaries and other sources, 
and weaves into a connected story in- 
formation regarding the quaint Com- 
munity experiment of Bronson Alcott 
and his associates in 1843. This Com- 
munity, established at Harvard, Mass., 
in a house which is still a Mecca for 
the curious, was to have been what 
its founders fondly called it, a New 
Eden; but it came in collision with 
the hard realities of life, there was a 
clashing not only of ideals but of ideal- 
ists, and the Community went to pieces 
in a few months. It was an oddly as- 
sorted group of eccentrics and mystics 
wko made up the Community, among 
them one, Samuel Bower, whose domi- 
nating hobby was the idea that it 
would be a good thing to go without 
clothing, but whose experiments in 
that direction were restricted by the 
Community to the night time, and who 
was required even then to don a white 
garment for his peregrinations in the 
open. There was also Joseph Palmer, 
generally known as “the man with the 
beard,” whose conscience forbade him 
to shave; and Samuel Larned, who 
lived one whole year on crackers and 
another on apples; and Charles Lane, 
an Englishman, who early became a 
burden because of his inability or dis- 
inclination to contribute to the ma- 
terial support of the Community. Mrs. 
Alcott, on whom the burden of house- 
hold responsibilities rested, became 
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weary, and sometimes a little acid, 
though her daughters gave her what 
help they could. A fruit diet was a 
fundamental principle of the Com- 
munity, and it was from this that the 
place took its name; but the soil ob- 
stinately refused to bear fruit, partly 
because Mr. Alcott was convinced that 
it was wrong to stimulate it with 
manure. Diverting passages from the 
diaries of Anna and Louisa Alcott give 
intimate glimpses of the workings of 
the experiment; and the volume closes 
with Louisa Alcott’s vivacious narra- 
tive “Transcendental Wild Oats.” 
Views of the scene of the experiment, 
and portraits of the leading partici- 
pants add to the interest of the book. 


American readers and book lovers 
who for the last six or eight years 
have watched with delight the growing 
rows of Everyman’s Library upon 
their book shelves—volumes of endur- 
ing value, of wide scope, of dainty 
appearance and of modest cost—will 
have a welcome ready for the Way- 
farer’s Library, which bears the same 
publishers’ imprints, J. M. Dent & Co. 
of London and E. P. Dutton & Co. of 
New York. The two series are not 
rivals but companions, the one supple- 
menting the other: Everyman’s Li- 
brary including for the most part the 
older and standard authors, novelists, 
poets, historians and essayists, while 
the Wayfarer’s Library draws from 
more modern sources, presenting the 
brightest and most diverting writings 
of present-day authors in all depart- 
ments of literature. Everyman’s Li- 
brary is rapidly making its way to- 
ward the thousand-volume mark origi- 
nally contemplated, while of the later 
series less than a hundred volumes 
have thus far appeared, but these are 
enough to indicate the scope of the 
Library and the care with which selec- 
tions for it are made. A considerable 
proportion of the books are fiction; 
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but whoever is in quest of the modern 
and morbid “problem novel” will have 
to go elsewhere, for that disagreeable 
type of story is altogether excluded. 
Broadly classified, the books in the 
new Library are grouped in divisions 
of Romance and Adventure. Social 
and Domestic Fiction, Historical 
Fiction, Humor, Belles- Lettres and 
History, and Travel and the Open 
Air. By the simple device which 
was adopted in Everyman’s Library, 
of distinguishing the different groups 
by different shades of binding, the di- 
visions are clearly marked, with an 
enticing effect of variety in uniformity 
as the volumes are arrayed on the 
book shelf. Even the different groups 
of fiction are thus distinguished by dif 
ferent shades of blue and green and 
red. In format, the new library re- 
sembles the earlier one, but with this 
difference, that the volumes have a 
slightly narrower page and a broader 
margin, which produces a pleasing ef- 
fect. Typographically, they vary of 
necessity with the length of the story 
—such a novel as “Quo Vadis” for 
example, requiring smaller type than 
Guy Boothby’s “A Lost Endeavor.” 
But the type is always clear and legi- 
ble, the paper light and opaque, and 
the volume easy to hold, and the deco- 
rative end-papers and colored title 
pages and frontispieces enhance the 
attractiveness of the books. The new 
Library puts within reach of American 
readers, at the modest price of forty 
cents a volume, such books of fiction 
as Bernard Shaw’s “Love Among 
the Artists,’ “An Unsocial Socialist’ 
and “Cashel Byron’s’ Profession”; 
George Gissing’s “The House of Cob- 
webs” and “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft”; Alphonse Daudet’s 
“Kings in Exile,’ Thomas Hardy’s 
“Under the Greenwood Tree”; L. 
Cope Cornford’s “The Master Beg- 
gars of Belgium”; FF. Anstey’s 
“Baboo Jabberjee B.A.”; W. Clark 
Russell’s 


“Round the Galley Fire’; 
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Gilbert Sheldon’s “Bubble Fortune”; 
“The Wickhamses” by W. Pett Ridge; 
“The Wooden Horse” by Hugh Wal- 
pole; “De Omnibus” by Barry Pain; 
“In the Wake of King James” 
by Standish O’Grady; “The Lost 
Mameluke” by David M. Beddoe”; 
“The Plough of Shame” by Mary Brad- 
ford Whiting; “Love-Letters of a 
Worldly Woman” by Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford; “Bachelor Betty” by Winifred 
James; “The Widow Woman” by 
Charles Lee; “The Chaplain of the 
Fleet” by Walter Besant and James 
Rice; “The Heart of Penelope” by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; “Rosalind in 
Arden” by H. B. Marriott Watson; 
“Pilgrimage” by C BH. Lawrence; and 
Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol” and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth.” The last 
two, and some of the others, have il- 
lustrations scattered through the text. 
In the non-fiction groups are such 
books as Austin Dobson’s “Highteenth 
Century Studies’; W. L. Courtney’s 
“Rosemary’s Letter Book”; “The 
“Hpistles of Atkins” by James 
Milne, — vivid sketches of the Boer 
war; “Letters from Dorothy Osborne 
to Sir William Temple 1652-4’; 
Charles Lamb’s “Essays of Elia”; 
“Under the German Ban in Alsace and 
Lorraine” by M. Betham - Edwards; 
“Queen Anne” by Herbert Paul; “The 
Ghosts of Piccadilly” by G. S. Street; 
“The Seaforth Highlanders” by F. W. 
Walker; “Southward Ho and Other 
Essays” by Holbrook Jackson; “The 
Historic Thames” by Hilaire Belloc; 
“Selected Essays on Literary Subjects” 
by the Right Hon. George W. E. Rus- 
sell; “The Lore of the Wanderer,” an 
open air anthology, by George Good- 
child; “The Open Air’ by Richard 
Jefferies; and <A. G. Gardiner’s 
“Prophets, Priests and Kings” and 
“The War Lords” —two striking and 
illuminating volumes of biographical 
sketches, the last newly-written and 
dealing with the leading figures in the 
great European war. 








